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All Styles of Electric Vehicles for Private or Public Use. 
| PROMS? DELIVERY 


STANHOPE 
Especially designed for all sorts of roads and weather, for || 1 
business purposes, physicians’ use, or boulevard pleasure- . : 
bines strength with unusual beau- } 
ty of lines. Hung on four elliptical springs. 
Has 42-inch wheels rear, 36-inch wheels front, : | 


“ALK 


life, when the cost 
 isless, while you are 

able to pay the | pre- DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, AP- 


POINTMENTS, RELIABILITY, ECONOMY 


*&  miums, you should 
 prepareforthe winter mse me 


pounds. It is equipped with two 3¢ horse- 
le | wer motors, or nominally 7 horse-power, — 

O O - age y secur ~ ut they are eapable of being worked up 

. as high as 14 horse-power for a short pe- 

. riod of time. The maximum speed is 14 
~ {BE | miles an hour, and it has a mileage capac- gs 
ing a po icy oO i e | . ity of 30 to 25 miles on one charge of the - 
a lee ‘ batteries. The number of battery cells in 
the vehicle is 40, average current consump- 


Sa tion on third speed 33 amperes, and 
nsura nce in the batteries that will 
maintain this discharge for three 
hours. It isequipped with ball bear- _ 
. ings throughout, and runs on wheels 
J ‘of 38” diameter rear, 32" diameter Cas 


| front. It has three gradations of aL 
speed, 34, 7. and 14 miles per hour, 


~ 


and 2-inch hard rubber tires. Weight, 
2200 pounds. Speed, 12 miles per hour. 
Mileage capacity, 30 miles. . Will climb 
a 10% grade. Economical, easy of op- : 
and reliable. Painted to suit 
purchaser’s taste. Trimmed in whip- | 

~ cord, dark cloth, or leather, as desired. 
required, will be fitted with 


4 


Policies from $15 to 
$100,000, adapted to every 
ee need and condition, with pre- } 
miums payable in amounts 
at periods to suit the 


Write for information. “Address Dept. T. ; 
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til | ‘The. shirt-waisted boy looks with envy 
‘These shirts, a new idea in child cloth- 
| x ing, give a dressy effect that mothers [ioe | 
| have long sought, without the “ dressed- 
up” ‘feeling, at which the little fellows 
| rebel—and the use of suspenders permits 
| a freedom of motion they need. Made 
4 | in white percale, white embroidered,and By 
| @ | white hemstitch bosoms. Sizes 5 to 12 
MS | years, with straight standing, tip point to” | 
Shirts cost 75 cents, collars 10 cents, 
\ : 1 Your dealer will get them for you if he << 
hasn’t them in stock, or we will send, 
| 5 | prepaid, one shirt and collar on receipt 
$1.00, Mention style and age wanted. 
» 
| Newark, N. J. 
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OME sagacious observer has stated that re- 
publics are ungrateful, and many later in-. 
dividuals, with nc original sentiments of 
their own to offer, have since vociferously 
endorsed the view, having little or no 


knowledge of the real character of such republics 


as are worthy of consideration. ‘It may be that 
certain of the comic-opera republics, so called, 


--that exist in South America, are at times found 


wanting in a proper expression of gratitude to 
their benefactors, and one or two nations else- 
where, republican in form but oligarchies in warp 
and woof, may have shown themselves now and 
then possessed of little conscience in’ the matter of 


their moral obligations; but the true republic, one 


like our own, for example, is far from being an in- 
grate, and in many instances has shown itself dis- 
tinctly loyal and appreciative of services rendered 
in the face of strong temptation to be justifiably 


otherwise. ° 


-.A conspicuously loyal adherence to the princi- 
ples of gratitude has been shown in this republic 
of ours time and time again, but never more em- 
phatically than within the past fortnight in the 
ease of our attitude toward Admiral Dewey and 
his Presidential pronouncements. We have taken 
pains to observe just how the Admiral’s startling 
proclamation has been received by the people, and 
as a result of this careful observation we are in- 
clined to think that the American people are a 
pretty good sort. With few exceptions, the Ad- 


_miral’s aspirations have been treated with a re- 


spectful but not too serious consideration. -His 
simple-minded assumption that’ the Presidency is 
an easy-going sort of affair has not been laughed 
at, as it would most assuredly have been had the 
extraordinary utterance come from another source, 
but has been received with a respect due rather to 
our appreciation of what Dewey has done for us 
than to any sort of sympathy with the ideas ad- 
vaneed. His childlike refusal for a day or two to 
identify himself with either of the two great par- 
ties; his calm reliance upon the support of the peo- 
ple who have cheered him on the public highways, 


~ and who have written him letters telling him how 
great a man he'is; and his cool appropriation of 


the Constitution of the United States as the plat- 
form- upon which he will exclusively stand—all of 
these, instead of meeting with derision, have been 


_*handled with a delicacy and tact which, the Ad- 


miral aside, they never merited, and in the case of 
any other man they never would have received. 
There has been everywhere expressed a sentiment 
of affectionate regret that the popular idol should 
have wished to come down from his high pedestal 
to strive for laurels other than, but no greater 
than, his own; to leave the calm heights within 


which he rested, hedged about by the affections of | 


the people, to plunge into the ruck and turmoil of 
partisan politics, wherein lies much bitterness. 
Not a malicious note has been sounded in any 
quarter worthy of mention, despite the abundance 
of the opportunity, and the Admiral should be 
deeply impressed by the“fact, although he should 
not misunderstand the significance of it. As it 
appears to us, it is loyalty to the man of Manila 
Bay, gratitude to the commander of May 1, 1898, 
that has caused ali this, and in no wise a real or 
assumed sympathy with him in his recent change 
of ambition. The republic thinks too highly of 
its Admiral to treat him harshly when he makes a 
mistake, and if we understand its temper, it does 
not propose to let him throw away the affectionate 
esteem of a goodly half of his fellow-citizens in 
order that he may be elevated to the Presidential 
office by the other half. 


1900 - 


_to the theme. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


HE children of Philadelphia have very de-. 
cided opinions of their own and they do not | 
ly they may pan out when consistently pulled. 


hesitate to express them. If the grown-up 
people of the United States have-not the courage 


The Message to 
misgivings, 


forcibly, they do not propose to intrust their reso- 


lutions of sympathy to the mails, to the cable, or to | 
They are sending their > 
communication direct to Oom Paut himself by | 
messenger-boy, and that their message of sympathy | 
shall not go astray or be amended into a missive | 
of reprobation by the conscienceless British censor | 


any other fallible agency. 


the messenger-boy has instructions to avoid Brit- 
ish territory as he would the plague. 


There is something inspiring about all this, and | 


we do not wonder that it should have moved Mr. 
Bourke Cockran to overcome his well-known dis- 
Inelination to speak in public, or that it has im- 
pelled Mr. Epwix Markuam to delight the world 


with another poem in his charming series of | 


metrical exuberances on ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Just 
what connection ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s memory has 
with the enterprise of the Philadelphia children 
we are not aware, but the incident has inspired 
Mr. Markuam nevertheless, just as it inspire 
any other worthy person, poet or otherwise. Were 
there a DuMAs among us to séize upon the inci- 


dent a wondérful romance might grow out of it. 


The errand of D’Artagnan and the Three Mus- 
keteers from Paris to Buckingham in behalf of the 
Queen of France, immortalized by the great 
French romancer, was not more inspiring than this 
pilgrimage that lies before the messenger-boy, and 
it is a pity that the times lack the pen to do justice 
Meanwhile, we hope the mission 
will not spoil the messenger-boy. A lad willing 
and able to undertake a journey of such length, of 
such responsibility, and of such peril is too good 
a youngster to have his head turned by the noto- 
riety which must inevitably wait upon his efforts. 
We must confess to a certain amount of liking for 
the fighting Dutchmen in South Africa, but we 
would rather see them left to fight their own 
battles unaided than have one sterling American 
boy ruined for life. If, therefore, it is not too 
late, we would recommend to the school-children 
of Philadelphia that they recall their messenger 
and send Mr. Bourke Cockran and Mr. MarkHaM 
to Pretoria instead. Mr. Cockran could introduce 
Mr. Markuam to Mr. KruGer with an eloquence 

worthy of the occasion, and the poet could then 
recite a rhymed version of the resolutions, of -his 
own composition, to the Transvaal President. We 


do not know what President KruGer would say to. 


all this, but it is an experiment worth trying. It 
would keep Messrs. CockraN and MarKHAM busy 
4or a few months, and enable the messenger-boy to 
attend to his regular business in life like a nor- 
mally constituted, healthy-minded individual. 

_ Tf this suggestion is not accepted and the lad is 
allowed to go upon his way to Pretoria, we see no- 
thing ahead of him but an interesting trip, a brief 
hour of glory on the vaudeville stage on his return, 


and an ensuing period of oblivion and disappoint- | 


ment. 


NE by one certain cherished illusions .of the 
public are being dispelled. There has been 

. prevalent for a long time a notion that the 
United States Senate had degenerated from its 


former high estate as a body of statesmen of con-: 


vincing quality into a sort of millionaire’s club, 
the possession of large wealth be- 

a eo Man ing the chief qualification for 
Senate membership therein. Our funny 
men have rioted with the idea in fiction, in verse, 
and in prose. Our stump- speakers in political 


times have found in the idea much inspiration for 


the glowing periods which they delight to roll un- 


der their tongues, and many worthy citizens whose | 


minds are influenced by the jokes of the paragraph- 
ers and the lack of logic of the stump-orators have 
really come to believe the fact to be as stated. But 
a change must now come o’er the spirit of their 


dream. We have had an awakening, and it is the 


Senate itself that has brought us rudely to a re- 
alization of the facts. It appears now that a seat 
‘in the Senate is not to be bought and sold, just as 
though it were nothing more than a seat.in the 
Stock Exchange. The honors of that high cham- 
ber may not be placed upon the shoulders of an 
unworthy person for the mere reason that his bank 
has an open door and his pocket an inexhaustible 


depth. The stature of a Senator may not be de- 
fined by the elongation of his limbs, however rich- 


The man with money merely, cannot buy his way © 


to come out in manful fashion and proclaim their into the eircle of the elect, and the country should 


sympathy. with the Boers in their present difficulty | 
with Great Britain, the youth of | 
Philadelphia have no such timid | 
and, furthermore, 
having taken the trouble to express their views | 


rejoice at the emphatic demonstration that this 
fact has just received. With the House of Repre- 
sentatives casting out polygamists, and the Senate 
denying its honors to those who would corrupt the 


electors, we may be encouraged to believe that Con- __ 
_ gress is by no means as black as it is painted. 


VERY interesting spectacle is now being 
presented to the public in the effort of certain 


politicians to force Governor RoosEvELT into 


accepting a nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 
We are estopped from saying that we do not blame 
the Governor for not wanting the nomination by 
The Governor Our comments upon the exalted — 
and the Vice- character of the office in a recent 
Presidency § issue of the WEEKLY, but we 
cannot deny that Colonel Rooseve.t has our sym- 


_ pathy ih his sturdy resistance of the effort to put 
_ him in a position that he has no liking for. 


That 
the Governor would like to be President of the 
United States goes’ without saying, but his system 


_of advancement is radically opposed to any scheme 
which involves his getting there gradually. What 


THEODORE RooseveLt does, he does with a rush, a 


slap, and a dash. He has all the qualities of a 


first-class avalanche inverted. He has a way of 


appearing at the foot of a hill, and before anybody 
realizes that he has begun to move he turns up on 


the top of it. That is the way he did things in 
Cuba; that is the way he did things in Washing- 


ton; that is the way he did things in the city of 
New York when sleeping policemen used constant- — 
‘ly to be awakened from sweet dreams of peace at 
unseemly hours of the night by the dazzling glitter — 
of the Commissioner’s historic smile. 
‘went into the police business, where he sat was 
the head of the table; when he went into the Navy 
Department, it was not long before the nominal 
‘head of that department found things going with 
‘a rush that reconciled him later to the appointment 
of his assistant to a lieutenant-coloneley in the 


When he 


army; when he went to Cuba with his Rough Rid- | 
ers, the reposeful methods of the War Department 
sustained a severe shock; and when he returned to 
his native State, a whirlwind struck it which left 
him Governor. And now this man is asked to pre- 
side over the United States Senate—reputed to be 
a deliberative body—and meanwhile to go through 
a hot political campaign as the tail to the Admin- 
istration’s kite. 


‘When women begin to use Cor.iss engines to run 


sewing-machines, we shall begin to believe in the 
appropriateness of nominating a man of Gov rnor 
RoosEvELt’s temperament for the office of 
7 of the United States. 


T is a positive pleasure to hear that the nin 
able and universally respected senior Senator 

- from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar, is planning a 
long fishing trip in Maine for next autumn. We 
are glad to know that the Senator is to take a va- 
cation which will bring him the rest from public 
duty that a man of his activi- 

‘me Hoar’s ties must at times sorely need. 

Fishing Trip He will come into contact with > 
| Nature, great expansionist, 
and in one of those favored spots where Mother 
Earth reveals her beauties in a limitless and ever- 
startling profusion. He will for the time being 
sit apart from the contracting influences of con- 
ventional life, far from the madding and madden- 
ing crowd which imposes shackles upon the mind 
of man, and will find himself surrounded with the 
silent plodding things of life’ that never cease to 
grow, and that are always unfolding new. and 
hitherto unrevealed glories. He will be able, 
while luring the wary salmon or the unwary trout, 
to look back with satisfaction upon his past; to 
reflect, as he casts his fly hither and yon, upon his © 
present; and as his basket begins to groan with 
the weight of his catch, to lay plans which may 
have a salutary influence upon his future. 

We wish the Senator a pleasant and profitable 
outing, and we trust that his luck will prove so 
great that he will find it advisable the next time 
he goes to take along with him a hamper in place 
of the small basket to which he is probably most 
accustomed. We likewise congratulate him upon 
the choice of time he has made for his little trip. 
There willbe more profitable work for him in the 
woods next fall than nearer home, where the wick- 
ed never cease from troubling and the Tooleys will 
not rest. 
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maintained that duty 


the Constitution guaranteeing to each 
has been violated That the record will’ 


taken such action for some other 
reason than the hope of success. 
~The ease, as I understand it, has 


holders to give up; 


‘up the offices to 
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HEN the affairs in Kentucky were last 
considered in this j 1 technical civ- 
il war existed, and the de facto executive 
officers of the State protected them- 
selves from the mandates of the courts 
by military guard. Senator Goebel, the 


minority candidate for Governor and the contestant 
before the State. Assembly for that office, had just 
_ been assassinated. Before he died, however, the State 
Assembly decided the contest in his favor and he was 


sworn into office. Immediately after his death Mr, 
Beckham, who had run on the Goebel ticket for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, was inaugurated as Governor. The 
de facto Governor, the man who had received a plu- 


_rality of votes and had been awarded the certificate of 
_ the election returning board, did not yield up his office, 
but declared he would hold it until Beckham had a. 


better title than that given by the General Assembly, 


‘which Governor Taylor had adjourned on account of 


the alleged insurrection. An open and bloody collision 
between the parties seemed imminent to those who are 
not more than superficially acquainted with Kentucky 
character. I did not believe this, but then predicted 
that the profound respect of the Kentuckians collec- 
tively for the law would restrain them even though the 
enforcement of the law did a great ethical wrong and 
placed the minority above the majority. And I am not 
now shaken in that firm belief. | 

The first act of this serious political drama ended 


| with the establishment of two sets of State officers in 


the capital city. There was an effort to bring about a 
compromise. But this failed, as the principals on 
both sides refused to make any concessions. Indeed 
revented any 
Each party surrounded itself with a militia force and 
there were two adjutant-generals, each contending that 
he commanded. the military organizations of the State. 
All the material for a conflict was ready; the powder 
needed but to be touched off by the ig ionate par- 
tisanship which was aflame on every side. - 

A case was made up and upon agreed facts was 


- argued before Judge Emmett Field, of Louisville. After 
_ several weeks of consideration that pndge decided that 


the court had no jurisdiction, as the decision of: the 
General Assembly, according to the State Constitu- 
tion, was final. The Republican office-holders promptly 
appealed the case, and it was again argued before the 


_ Court of Appeals, which has seven members, four of 


whom are Democratic in politics and three Republican. 
That court has confirmed the decision of Judge Field, 


’ six voting for confirmation and one Republican justice 


dissenting. The Court of Appeals declared that the 


Constitution in express terms declares that “ only the 


General Assembly can determine a contested election 
for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor.” It is inter- 


esting to note that two Republican judges assented to 


this decision. It has been appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, presumably on the ground that some 
right guaranteed by the Federal Constitution has been 


violated. The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 


Court of the United States is wholly conferred b 
statute. There is nothing in the Constitution whic 


~ Of itself would give the Supreme Court of the United 


States jurisdiction of any proceeding in a State to 
test the claims to a public office. The appellate juris- 
diction is regulated by the Revised Statutes, Section 
709, and that section prescribes the three classes of 
cases in which a writ of error may issue out of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to the highest 
court of any State. Such a writ of error cannot be al- 
lowed or maintained unless a Federal question is in- 
volved below. In other words, unless some right guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution or laws or treaties 
has been violated by the judgment below. 

Presumably the ground upon which . 
error is claimed is that the section of 


State a republican form of government. 


show such prima facie evidence of this 
as to justify a reversal of the decision 
of the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals is too improbable to con- Bagby 2. 
sider. It may therefore be taken f/ 
for granted that the lawyers ' 
who have appealed the case have 


now virtually been decided, but 
will not be concluded until the 
Federal Court refuses to con- 
firm a writ of error. 
When that has hap- 
pened only two 
courses will be pos- 
sible. One.is for the 
Republican _ office- 


the other is to en- 
deavor to maintain 
themselves by force. 

But they will give 
up. And in giving 


concession. - 


— illustration of the supremacy of the law as 
well as an ma le of iald-cectraint upon the part ef a 

rticularly high-strung people. This will er go in 

entucky, andthe people of the other States will learn 
more than they ever knew before of the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the citizens of a commonwealth where 
the private ayenging of personal wrongs is practised 
more generally than elsewhere in this country, but 
where the law as it relates to public affairs is obeyed 
implicitly by the people collectively. | 

So as to understand the quality and degree of this 
self-restraint it is interesting to look at what led up 
to the entanglement which is now being slowly un- 
ravelled by die process of law. Though Kentucky is 
normally a Democratic State, it went Republican in 
1896 on account of Democratic revolt against the 
Silver Heresy: Last summer Goebel secured his nom- 
ination by such devious and forbidden methods that 
there was a very considerable, revolt in the Demo- 
cratic party against him. This resulted in a second 


Democratic tieket, and also in a plurality at the election. 


for the Republican ticket. This plurality was so large 
that though the returning boards, created by the no- 
torious Goebel election law, revised the votes, they 
could not obliterate the plurality entirely. Therefore 
Taylor secured the certificate of election on the 
strength of 2500. plurality (it was probably nearer 
25,000 on a fair count) and was- duly inaugurated. 
The General Assembly, however, was Democratic and 
Goebel contested before that body. Now there is not 


-an honest man who is also intelligent in the whole 


State who does not believe that Taylor was honestly 
elected. To be sure, there are men who in the ordinary 
affairs.of life are both honest and intelligent, who hold 
the opposite belief. But such men are so blinded by 
partisanship that both honesty and intelligence are in- 
operative at this time and in this case. ey fail to 
see the iniquity of the carefully arranged plan to 
place the Democratic candidates in office no matter 
what the people decreed in the matter. | 

Before the election the Goebel canvassers declared 
in the Louisville district, where there is the greatest 
density of population, “ Goebel will be Governor if he 
gets but one yote, or none, in this district.” 

Goebel himself, before the election, in the same dis- 
trict, declared, “ It is all over but the shouting. I’ve 
got them right here [extending a tightly clinched 
hand], just as I had them in the convention.” | 

| Democratic managers while the vote was being 

canvassed detlared, “Taylor would have to get a 
larger majority than 15,000 to become the next Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky.” 


Just before the election the Courier-Journal, which | 


had opposed the passage of the Goebel law as a men- 
ace to popular government, said, editorially: 

“ Except as the result of violence or fraud, the vote 
to be cast next Tuesday is to all intents and purposes 
already determined. Nothing remains outstanding ex- 
cept the counting and the shouting; and when the 
counting and’ shouting are over, the victors and the 
victims will settle down to their normal state of 
acquiescence. irradiated by those elements of 
sense and good feeling which distinguish the Ameri- 
cans as a people among the nations of the earth.” 

In writing to Mr. Amgust. Belmont, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Louisville and Nashville 


Railroad, Mr. Henry Watterson, whose frankness is 


more dangerous to the cause he 
espouses than to the one he op- 
poses, said that nothing what- 
ever had been left to chance, and 
declared that the result of the 
election was foreordained. 

Now the people in Kentucky 
have known these things since be- 
fore the election and they have 
realized for some time past that 
the will of the people was to be 
set aside by process of law. And 
yet they will submit. The wrong 

- i8 not a wrong against the Repub- 

lican party, but a wrong against 

popular sovereignty. If it were 
not that the whole affair has be- 

» come complicated with the das- 
_ tardly assassination of Goebel the 
je people would be able in the course 
of a little while to rebuke the 
party which. has so skilfully ar- 
ranged to steal the State by legal 
process. What effect the unrav- 
- elling of the murder mystery will 
have it is very hard to say. At 
this time the Republican Secre- 
tary of State is in jail and under 
indictment char with con- 
spiracy to murder, and the former 

Secretary of State is in Indiana 

under the protection of the Indi- 
ana authorities, because he is 
afraid that in Kentucky he will 
also be held on the charge of. con- 
spiracy to murder. Several other 
men are under arrest under the 
same charge, and there have been 
several all confessions stimu- 
lated by the reward offered by the 
General Assembly of $100,000 for 


«these allegations. 


the apprehension and conviction of the nurdovers of 
Goebel. It has even been charged that Taylor was 
privy: to the conspiracy to kill Goebel and enough 


' members. of the Legislature to wipe out the Demo- 


cratie majority. The conservative people, who keep 
their heads cool and are unmoved by partisan: passion, 
have reached no. conclusion as to the worth of the evi- 
dence which has so far. been heard. However ¢ool they 
are, they cannot fail to feel that this is a very sorry 
story that is being told to the world. The partisans 
on either side make the whole complication worse. 
One side charges too much; the other side dénies too 


‘much. Surely neither party has more virtue than it 


has need of. 

The great political mistake, a mistake whith in its 
consequence may well be called a crime, was the 
bringing of the armed mountaineers to Frankfort 
while the General Assembly had the contested election 
under consideration. Notwithstanding the cafeful ar- 
rangement of the plans, it was not abso- 
lutely sure that all of the Democrats in the Legisla- 


IN MATTERS CON- 
CERNING THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL. 


@ « 


ture would vete against the recorded will of the peo- 
ple. The — opinion of every State is gréatly in- 
fluenced i 

religious forces that bear upon it. And these forces 
were almost unanimously against Goebel. Then the 
menacing mountaineers were brought to the State cap- 
ital and all doubt as to the solidity of the Democratic 


.vote was swept away as by ‘« torrent from a bursting 


dam. Moreover, public opinion changed and thou- 
sands of Democrats who had bitterly opposed Goebel 
felt that this threatening by mountgin desperadoes 
was more than they could stand. So they have since 
lent their moral support to the party from which they 
had only temporarily seceded. ¢ 

Several men have been named as the assassin of 
Goebel. Neither of these at the time this was written 


‘had been apprehended. The first named was ja negro 
barber. The mention of him was probably a ruse, as — 


he has not been arrested, though he might have been 
at any time. Another is a well-known mountain des- 
perado. One of the alleged confessions says that this 
man Howard fired the shot for $1600 in cash and the 
promise of a pardon for a murder for which’ he was 
under indictment. That the man chosen by the people 
of the State to be Governor could lend himself to a 
vulgar bargain to secure himself in his office by mur- 
der is inconceivable, and I do not believe that any 
save bitter partisans in Kentucky give credence to 

The curtain is about to fall on the second act of the 
drama. In the third act the murder mystery) will be 
cleared up and the murderers punished. Then and not 
till then will the people settle down to the quiet of 
their ordinary life and to the reward which will right- 
fully be theirs for obedience to the laws, even’ though 
the laws worked injustice and reversed their / verdict 
as given at the polls. Fi be 

In the mean time-it is quite unfair to rail at the 
Kentuckians, as some have done, as incapable ‘of self- 
government To compare them to the Central+Ameri- 
eans is an exhibition of ignorance of both the Spa‘nish- 
Americans and the Kentuckians. The latter are as 
open in speech and action as any people in the world, 
and quite as incapable of treachery and conspiracy to 
do ‘violence as people’ in other States of the} Union. 
From the earliest period of their history they have 
been noted for their respect for the law as it/related 
to property and other vested rights. They have been 
free in personal fights to avenge personal grievances, 


because the trial by combat has survived there in 


custom if not in law. But they have never been in- 
fluenced mobs or the threat of fear of mobs. The 
effect of the descent of the mountaineers on 
ital city shows this. This was an action which Was 
intolerable, and move effective, indeed, in changing 
public opinion than the killing of Goebel. An assault 
on a man the Kentuckians can understand, but an 
assault on the law, as such, is beyond their ¢ompre- 
hension. 
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struction and nearly finished, the 


The mightiest War-vessel of the United States ‘Navy. “A notable Feature of her Construction and Armament are the Superimposed Turrets. — 


‘THE NEW BATTLE-SHIP “ KEARSARGE.” 


Copyright, 1900, by S. Rusk, Newport News. 


THE Furure OF SHIp-BUILDING. By Charles H. Cramp 


HE marvellous progress in ship-building made 
by Germany during the past ten years gives 
us the key to the future of that industry in 
this preg Up to about twelve years ago, 
although there were two very considerable 
ship-owning companies in Germany, there was 

no ship-building worth mentioning. All the sea-going 
ships of the Hamburg, can and North German 
Lloyd, companies, and most of the German navy itself, 
such as it was, had been built in England. But about 
1888 the policy of Germany was suddenly oe 
The present German rp ried promoted the new Aix icy 
with all the Vigor and ability so characteristic of him. 
He not only encouraged the German. ship-building in- 
dustry his administration of the laws, but he, 
through his private resources, personally took stock 
in most of the enterprises that were started under the 
ee: py’ of the new policy, and he also interested him- 
self in the same manner in the ships themselves. 5 
The result is that to-day, inclu ing ships under con- 
amburg and the 
North German Lloyd are the greatest two ship-owning 
and ship-operating concerns in the world. . And con- 
currently with that, all the German war-vessdls for 
the last fifteen years have been built and are required 
by law to be built in Germany, and, as far as possible, 


| ot domestic. material. And an additional and equally 


important result is that, from practically nothing 
twelve or fifteen years ago, Germany. may now be con- 
sidered as the second ship-building nation in the world, 
and rapidly encroaching upon the hitherto undisputed 
supremacy of England. 
ad the policy of our 
liberal, or as com 


ernment been as wise, as 


building industry might have compared favorably dur- 
ing the past twenty years with that of the father-land. 
It may be said that American ship-building has grown 
rapidly since, say, 1881 or 1882. But consider what 
that growth might have been and might still be were 
our government to cease driving nails into the coffin of 
American ship-building, and promote, aid, and encour- 
age the industry as other nations are doing. The sub- 
ject of American ship-building is, I think, little under- 
stood by the general public, and much that is written 
about it is inadequate to explain the situation. 

' In the first place, there seems to be a disposition to 
vi the supremacy of Great Britain in metal ship- 
building as a cause, whereas it is an effect. It is the 
effect of two causes—(1) the destruction of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine just at the beginning of the era 
of metal ships, and (2) the most persistent and uni- 


versal aid and encouragement from the British govern- 


ment. It is not stating the case too strongly to say 
that the principal or largest ship-yards in Great Brit- 
ain have béen built and equipped and theit working 
organization trained at the public cost, or by public 
money. For convenience we may begin with the year 
1860, from which to date the su of metal ships. 
Smee that time about or a little more t seven-tenths 
of the total steam tonnage, metal built, has been the 
product of British ship-yards. ; 
During the first ten or fifteen years of that 

a very large proportion of the naval construction of 
Great Britain was given to private ship-yards, and for 
that work prices were paid sufficiently large te not only 
give a handsome profit on the ships themselves, but to 
enable the builders ‘to construct new dry docks and 


' otherwise enlarge their plants and organizations. The 


| ensive as is the policy of the 
German government, the growth of the American: ship- 


most notable example of this kind is Laird’s of Bir- 
kenhead, who were enabled, by the method described, 
to build fiv2 large dry docks. It is difficult to estimate 
‘or to even analyze in detail the benefits of this poly 
in all its bearings. The far-sightedness of the Britis 
government might well be cause for ch to the 
American people, who have seen the English nation 
build up an ent reserve power that would enable it 
to quickly prepare for war, both in new construction 
peace what is ca ** byi n ordinary.” 

. But it had an effect reaching far beyond that. The 
ships which these private ship-yards built for the Brit- 
ish navy went all over the world, and advertised their 
builders in a manner that could not have been accom- 

lished by any other method. The result was that, 

1860 to 1890, British ship-yards supplied all the 


- nations of the world with navies wholly or in part, ex- 


t France and the United States. general re- 
sult has been to make metal ship-building the greatest 
of all British industries for a period forty years; 
greater not only in point of commercial supremacy— 
or rather, it may almost be said, monopoly of ocean 
carriage—but also in actual profit earned and money 
brought into the United Kingdom from all the rest of 
the world. There seems to be a tendency to forget 
these notorious facts. — 

Now turn to Ameri¢an ship-building and see the re- 


verse side of the picture. Just at the time when the 


metal ship-building supremacy began, our supremacy 


in the era of the wooden ship ended. The war of the - 


rebellion wiped out the commercial ‘fleet that we had, 
which was composed almost entirely of wooden vessels, 
both sail and steam. Some of the ships were bought 
by our own government; others were destroyed by Con- 
oreign flags and put under foreign management 

order to avoid capture. By the time the war ended, the 
business of owning and operating ships in the United 
States had ceased to exist. No effort was made to 
resurrect it. There was no demand for new ships, be- 
cause all the — who had previously owned and 
operated ships gone out of the business, or their 
companies were disorganized or broken up by the war, 
and the English and, to a less extent, foreigners 
had secured under their neutral fi during the war 
such a perfect monopoly of sea-carrying trade that no- 


body .was willing to undertake a contest with them 
under the conditions then prevailing 


. Then, as if to 
stamp out the last spark of life in American ship- 
building, government adopted the policy of doing 
what naval work it had to do in its own navy-yards; 
therefore, so far as the seaboard was concerned, there 
was absolutely no demand for American-built ships ex- 
cept in the coasting trade, which, in these years, was 
done almost exclusively in old wooden hulks that had 
survived the war. So we have before us the two econdi- 
tions—British ship-building promoted, aided, anil en- 
couraged by. the most. lavish system of government 
tronage on a most colossal scale, and American ship- 
ilding choked to death by the reaction of the same 
causes that had pipes 9 that of Great Britain. 
Now what is ntry losing by this, backwardness 
of its ship-building tndustries? Before I go into de- 
tails let me state that no country can successfully own 
and operate ships that cannot build them. This p 
sition has been disputed,:and it has been argued that 
it made no difference how or where ships were obtained, 
the possession of thera would create and maintain a 


‘empire that ever existed, the United States contributes 
r 


many 


merchant marine, irrespective of home ship-buiiding. 
But it is hardly worth while to waste time in refutin; 
this fallacy. Assuming it to be admitted that it i: 
desirable to maintain home ship-building in an effec 
tive and pros: # condition, I will pass on to explain 
the part which the American ship-builder must play 
in any genuitie and permanent revival.of our merchant. 
marine: The only sure — to practical truth is the 
lessons of history, or, in one word, experience. We 
see that Great. Britain, the test ro See. nation 
in existence, is also the greatest 
existence. has reached a point at which her yearly 
imports exceed her exports by the enormous sum of 
$780,000,000. To meet this deficit Great Britain must 
either earn an amount as the great common 
carrier for the of the world, or she must treat her 
accumulated cash capital itself as revenue and draw 
on her hoarded principal. Let us see how Great Britain 
makes up for her vast adverse balance of trade by her- 
earnings as the’ common carrier of the world. Her 
7,310,000 tons of steam merchant shipping earns au- 
nually $500,000,000; her sailing. fi $130,000,000 ; 
and the profits on brings conimissions, and insurance, 
all of which inevitably f 
200,000—a grand total of $698,200,000. This alone 
nearly wipes out the adverse balance previously shown 
as between actual imports and exports. 
Of this colossal revenue, ter than that of an; 


a little more than two-fifths directly; or, in othe 
words, the producers and consumers of the United 
States pay to British ship-owners not less than $280,- 


000,000 a year as the common carriers: of their coni- . 


merce to and from all parta of the world. | 
Without a merchant marine of their own the Ameri- 


-ean people must continue to pay this tribute indefi- 


nitely. For this drain there is no recompense. It is 
sheer loss. The, foreign ship-owner who carries our 
over-sea commerce makes us pay the freight both ways. 
For our exports we get the foreign market price less 


the freight. For our imports we pay the foreign 


market price plus the f t. : 
The remedy is in the hands of Congress. American- 


built ships of any grade or class must cost from 15 


per cent. to 20 or 25 per cent. more than British-built 
vessels, ton for ton.of registry and class for class of 
rating. Manifestly, therefore, no. angers in any busi- 
ness whose product costs him at the rate of one and: 
a quarter can compete with zeny. other son in the 
same line of industry whose product costa him at the 
rate of only one. This perfectly 0 and altogether - 
fundamental fact renders absurd all eff ¢ 

that the ship-building industry could exist in the 
United States if exposed without let or hinderance to 
the competition of British ship-building in its own 
market. If America is to keep at home some part at 
least of the millions sucked out of this country: by 
foreign ship-owners and ship-buiiders, the ship-ownin; 

and ship-building industries must be protected an 

encouraged here as they are in Great Britain and Ger- 
. Struggling as the American ship-builder is, 
under the conditions of dearer labor and greater ex- 
actions of material and workmanship as compared with 


foreign competitors, it is absolutely necessary that the — 


policy ado by the two nations I have referred to 
should be adopted 


of our ocean 


transportation be stopped. 3 


t ship-building nation in, 


low the flag, amount to $68,- 


orts to argue > 
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DOME OF THE STRUCTURE THAT WILL CONTAIN | 
THE EXHIBIT OF THE CREUSOT IRON-WORKS. 


THE PALACE OF FURNITURE AND DECORATION. 


THE SIBERIAN VILLAGE IN’ RUSSIA'S ASIATIC SECTION. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
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_ amazing increases during 1899 in 


AY GOULD always watched pig-iran; if it 
went up he was a bull; if it went down he was 


a bear. The millions which he left are the 


best evidence of the shrewdness of his judg- 

ment. And now, far more than in Jay Gould’s 

time, the production of iron and steel has be- 
come the fundamental industry. Prosperity always 
means the movement of immense quantities of com- 
modities from one part of the world to another. With- 
out steel and iron the enormous movements of wheat, 
cotton, corn, lumber, and coal, such as the world now 
looks upon with the calmness of familiarity, would 
be an utter impossibility. The world’s traffic by land 
is now the work of steel locomotives, drawing cars 
largely or wholly of steel over a steel road. the 
sea the steel ship has almost superseded the ancient 
wooden hulk, poen 5 has made possible a vessel of a size 
hitherto unimagined; the water-supply of every great 


. city is pumped by steel engines through miles of iron 


iping; the greatest bridges are of steel; the greatest 
buildings are of steel; all the armies and navies of the 
world are armed and fight with steel; the farmer 


turns his furrow, sows his crop, and reaps his harvest 


with steel machinery, and steel and iron tools fashion 
the world’s manufactured commodities. As a conse- 
quence, the slightest stirring to activity in any of the 
branches of human industry at once affects the iron- 
master. Does the farmer raise a larger erop than 
usual? Then the railroads must buy more steel loco- 
motives and cars to move it, the flour-mills more steel 
machinery to grind it, the shipper more steel ships 
and steel engines to export it, the farmer hinjself more 
steel implements to sow a larger oe 3 for another year. 

This is exactly what happened in the rs 1898 
and 1899.. There were enormous crops of wheat in 
1897 and 1898, and instantly the iron busimess began 
to boom and still continues to boom. And Pres great- 
ness of this. boom is the surest evidence of the great- 


_ ness of the country’s prosperity. One rises or falls 


exactly in ratio with the other. | 
In the light of this fact the the 
the prices and pro- 
duction of steel and iron are significant enough. On 
December 8, 1898, the price of Bessemer pig-iron at 
Pittsburg was $1065 per ton. Up to February, 1899, 
it had increased only 35 cents, and then the boom be- 


ie At first the increase was only $1 a month, then 


, then $3, until on October 1, 1899, the price was 
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the nation was there such 


me; 
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STANNAR 


$24 a ton, and on December 1, 1899, $26 a ton. Here 
is the showing:: H 


Gain in ten 


It will be seen that the ‘price of Bessemer pig-iron 
more than doubled in fen months, and what is true of 


pig-iron applied also ta fin- 


Sa 


D 


ores 


steel billets had actually sold for over $40 a ton, 
with an. immense business doing at a few dollars less. 
And thus one capitalistic combination went to tat- 
ters because it could not maintain a price of $18 
a ton for steel billets when the demand said $40 a 


ton. 
Blast-furnaces, long out of use, have been recon- 
structed and new ones have been built, and the number 


now in blast gives evidence in another way of the pros- — 


perity in iron and steel. The /ron Age prepared this 


leaped from $15 a in 


December, 1898, to $34 in 


December, 1899. In the 


,same time steel rails went 
from $19 to $35. Nails, 
stoves, and nearly every- 
thing else made of steel or 
iron saw the same aston- 
ishing rises; cut nails, for 
instance, jumping from 
$110 to $245 in a single 
year. 
These increases were not 
on account of short pro- 
duction, of combination of 
capital, or of any other 
cause except the general 
of the country. 
' For hever in the history of 


an enormous output of 
steel and iron products; — 
and yet the larger the sup- 
ply, apparently, the more | 
rapidly rose the prices. In 
1898 the production of pig- 
iron was nearly 11,800,000 


tons, while in 1899 it actu- 
ally increased nearly 2,- ~ 
000,000 tons, the total be- 
ing about 13,700,000 tons. 
It is difficult to realize the 
meaning of such an amount of iron. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Vanderlip has tried to make it 
plain by the following interesting comparison: — ' 
“Let. us suppose,” he says, “that the product were 
loaded..on wagons—two gross tons to the load—and a 
procesgjen of teams thus loaded started, ten abreast. 


_ That procession of wagons, ten teams abreast, each 


wagon loaded with two tons, would reach from 
Ocean at the broadest part 
oO continen ore year’s product of 
would all be loaded.” . 
It is as easy as it is common in America to lay the 
rise of prices to trusts 
and combinations. A 
single incident will 
show in a rather hu- 


of 1899, and how. 


were so highly 


and 30 
fearful of anoth- 
er slump into the 
| depths of low 
prices that a 


came her 


and 
themselves to 
hold the price at that 
figure as long as 
sible. What was the 
astonishment, therefore, 


| when on the followi 
: | month prices had ad- 
POURING FIFTEEN TONS OF MOLTEN IRON INTO A MIXER AT vanced over a dollar a 
| eton, and within a year 


ROLLING A STEEL INGOT INTO A SLAB. 


_ ary 1, 1900. 


number of then, 


pacity of the iron-master: 


_ valuable list, showing the growth in the output ca- 


tember 1, 1898......: 186 213,043 
September 1, 1899.............. 257 267,335 
One month later, 1899........... 265 278,650 


next ogee at 54,000 tons a week, and then in the single 
mont 


of September, 1899, it jumped 11,000 tons a ° 


week. In two years’ time the number of furnaces in 
blast increased by nearly 100—certainly an unprece- 
dented record. 

Indeed, so good an authority as Mr. Archer Brown 


asserts that all the ore-mines, blast-furnaces, steel- 


works, and rolling-mills in the United States actually 
doubled in valine adele January 1, 1899; and. Janu- 

“The enormous influence of. such eciation ‘on 
the business of the country,” he says, “ is too obvious to 


-need argument. /It is felt by the railroads, the banks, 


and the general trade. Iron is the thermometer, if not 
the barometer, of the country’s business, and when the 
manufacturing of iron in different forms is so unprofit- 
able as-to vastly depreciate the value of mines and 
mills, it is safe to say that prosperity in other lines is 
yet a long way off.” 


Another dence of the enormous business of the 


iron-master in 1899 may be found in the bank clearings 
of that t iron and steel centre, clapronergg. Where- 
as. New York increased only 44.8 per cent. during the 
year, and made much of such an unprecedented record, 
and Boston went up 30.6 per cent., and Chicago less 
than 20 per cent., Pittsburg increased nearly 57 per 
cent., ing every other city in America, and r- 
ously threatening.the title of St. Louis to the fifth 


place among. American banking pentres. ._ The total . 


clearings of Pittsburg banks in 1899 reached the vast 
sum of $1,528,000,000—a billion and a half. « 
The sudden rises in the price of steel, sa absolutely 


unexpected, even by the Jay Goulds of finance, let alone 


the steel men-themselves, have resulted ‘in-a good many 


amusing but instructive incidents. So‘eager were the 


steel manufacturers to be sure of business in 1899, and 
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so little did they realize what a boom was coming, that 
early in the year the railroads made contracts with 
some of them for,large quantities of steel rails for 
track renewals at prices i 
ton. Before these could be delivered, however, up went 
the prices, and the quotations for old steel and scrap- 
iron which could be worked over in the mills followed 
those of new material. Therefore it ha i that 
some of the railroads pulled up their old: and worn- 


out rails, and, in one instance, actually sold them for 
quality 
under contract for $17 a ton, 


- $22 a ton, relaying their tracks with the best 
of new rails, e 
thereby actually making a profit df $5,a ton 
— a new roadway. 
ust here it may be inter 


pins e wonderful = in 1899. 
tons of old iron were thus saved and sent to 


ng from $16 to $18 a 


by 
to mention, the fact was not 
thatthe junk-man and the boy who picks up peupling. 


Oo 
foun- 
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dries. In Cuba, even, where the war left the ruins of 


many sugar-houses and Spanish ships and 8S 
trochas, the junk-man was an important individual. 
In a trip which I made over the island in October and 
November, 1899, I saw him everywhere. He was 
wrecking twisted wheels and shafts at the sugar es- 
tates in Santa Clara, breaking down the rusty ines 
in the copper-mines at El Cobre, and | ‘off the 
steel and copper from the Spanish wrecks at Santi- 
ago. And he had reason to do so when old iron 
rails in Philadelphia had advanced from $12 50 a ton 
in December, 1898, to $27 a year later, and when 
common steel scrap had risen in the same time fromh 
$7 75 to $18 a ton. Even the old cannon in the navy- 
yard at Boston, some of which have lain undisturbed 
since the civil war, have been sent off to the melting- 
pot, with the solid shot of the arsenal following them. 
The American -has now become the greatest of the 


world’s iron-masters. That proud distinction wae held 


until comparatively recent.years, and it 
d i of ths an 
and importing t rger pro ] 
steel Dat wow is pa The 
American not only produced over 4,000 ¢ 
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“trifling “cost. | 
| . tines, transported by the ships of theGreat 


|. Notwithstanding the present volume of the iron and 


pig-irom more than England in 1899, but his uct 
was something over 40 cent. of the sali ee 
of the world. This e will show the comparative 


business in tons of pig-iron 


1898. 1899. 
United States ............. 11,773,934 13,700,000 
Great Britain ............. 8,800, 565,736 
Belgium... 981,000 ‘1,004,570 


And this supremacy has been attained in the face of 
the fact that the foreign iron-masters have seen almost 
as much improvement in demand and in prices as has 
When S. Hewitt, of nye York, 
wenty years ago, prop a production of 15,000,- 
000 tons of pig-iron in 1900, he was looked upon with 
smiling incredulity; now it is deemed more than prob- 
able that 1900 will considerably exceed a 15,000,000 
ton production. Increases in pig-iron mean exact! 
proportionate increases in all kinds of manuf 

n way American shows his supremacy. 
Besides being the of is also 
the greatest consumer, and this consumption is increas- 
ing every year at an enormous rate. For instance, 
statistics show that in 1856, if the iron used had been 


Germany and 
pounds each; and Sweden used 100 pounds. Nothing 
could: better show the.growth of the United States in 

great. prosperity ron and steel indusiry 
y brought prosperity to the iron-mines 
tation lines between the mines and 


e furnaces. For many years Pennsylvania was the 
greatest of the in iron ore, but of recent years 


little over 2,000,000 tons. And 
ul Northwestern mines are apparently all 


... but“inexhaustible, whole hills being made up of ore so 


that it can be out. with 1 els at a. 
: “But even the products. of these great 
{ Lakes, could 
not supply the demand for iron ore in 1899, and so, as 
may not be generally known, the American iron-maater 
imported ore G Algeria, | fa ; 


ucts abroad and bought only $12,000,000. 


do with, and confidence in the future, rep old . 

lants with new, built everything stronger and heavier, 

and on most modern lines. Resources of raw materials 
were developed, and transportation problems worked 
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x 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
Y 
* 
a 
des 
) equally divided among every man, woman, and child 
7 in the country, each would have had 117 pounds; in 
| 1890 this per capita distribution had increased to 300 
: | | pounds, and.in 1899 to 385 pounds. In 1890 England 
a. 7 used only 250 pounds capita, compared with Amer- 
{ Be: the e Superior mines have far outdista any | 
i others in the world—a fact that: may not be generally | 
; known. Of a total of 25,000,000 tons of ore consumed | 
‘ 
last year, the great mines of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
: fig = | and Michigan produced over 18,000,000 tons, the mines | 
| | of Alabama -and the 5,000,000 tons, 
gery while Pennsylvania, Ohio other States taken to- 
| 
4 
| | | 
| os | developed. At that time the cost of iron products in 
we were of both raw and 
. were — $21,000,000, compared with $42,000,000 im- | 
| and instead of importing more than we ex- 
| q 
| é ae |. ~ “We have really made no serious attempt. to extend 
| our foreign trade.” 
» 
The terrible years of. from 1893 to 1897 | 
| came as a blessing to the iron industry. Again quot- | 
ing ‘Mr. Archer Brown: 
| Mechanically as well as commercially the whole 
- industry underwent a revolution in those years. Ne- 
yrseew not only compelled economies, but aroused 
can energy and ingenuity, and forced better 
| rocesses of manufacture. ‘Those who still had capital | 


countries and undersell the home makers. The whole 
industry was thus put on a new and sure foundation.” 


FAMILIARITY WITH HOT STEEL DOES 
NOT BREED CONTEMPT. 


try at a cost so low that we could lay the products 
and, Germany, and other Continental 


~And thus we find the staid old London Economist 
saying, with evident. surprise: 3 | 


include locomotives made 
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“In 1896 a most re- 


with America, for in that 
the United States 


parts of the world” 

Not long afterward we 
find the Englishman still 
further astonished and 
alarmed by the purchases 


rgest in istory 
i the United States— 
and this number dées not 


in regular railroad shops. 
rther great ty and pros- 
perity a ie iron industry was never better. Man 
great enterprises are planned to go forward—new rail- 
roads, new bridges, new tunnels, new office buildings, 
yew ships are to be built, and the home demand is 
only saat than the f demand. Says so good 
an authority as C. Kirchhoff, editor of the Iron Age: 
“* We have had booms before, but none of them has 
had the staying power of this one.” 
- Indeed, the boom in steel, according to the experts of 
the trade, is to be one of many years, warranting vast 
ditures for improved machinery, simply because 


_ the world is steel-hungry and will be so for years. 


Probably the mdst promising new field for conquest 
by this vast industry will be that of American ship- 
building. Many ¢auses are at work to create anew 
this industry in which the United States once ex- 
cell This country is becoming a creditor nation, 


a 


~ 


4 
| 
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LADLE CONTAINING ,FIFTY TONS OF MOLTEN STEEL BEING 


PLACED ON A CONVEYING-CAR. | 
seeking opportunities to invest money. Three! things 


especially have retarded ship-building here: the cost of 
steel, the cost of labor, the slightly imereased cost of 
running American ships over ships of other nations. 
Steel can now be made cheaper here than in England; 
labor is more costly, but produces more in 4 given 
time. Even if the bounty law is not passed by Con- 
gress, it is within reason to expect a renewal of the 
making of ships in Yankeeland; with the bgunty as an 
artificial aid, ship-yard activity on a large.s¢ale is a 
ieal certainty. The creation of a new ay has 
lready established plants and, better yet, trained men 
to do this work. No more desirable objective point 
can be found for the steel that a country produces than 
its own ship-yards. When they are in a thriving con- 
dition a story of national independence is being told in 
industrial form. The revival of our merchant marine 
will mean prosperity on an unparalleled scale. ~ 
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| out. At the end of the lean years, therefore, the Amer- . ws: | : 
weakness, and was in splendid position te take advan- curred in our relations Bese Gan as > | : 
tage of the changed times that were to come. The ter- jig 
| rible years of depression had been a Hing dis- & 
guise. It was demonstrated beyond a doubt with to export iren and Seam Ag. | a 
our natural resources we could produce, when neces- steel, not only to this . ges ri J 
| sary, nearly every form of iron and steel in this coun- country, but to other ‘iP | | : ae 
bara bridge in Africa—a 
= ing October, 1899, the 4g 
g Werks turned out no 
a fewer than four locomo- ogy 
4 tives a day, the total 
| | 3 
| 
4 
1 
| | 4 
| 
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| PANORAMIC VIEW OF A NOTABLE SECTIC 
A | : This is the Redoubt ‘**Chipré,” looking North; it lies Northeast of Gjuanabacoa. The Embrasure 
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_ EXTERIOR DITCH OF THE REDOUBT “BELLO.” BRICK BLOCK-HOUSE AT VENTO SPRINGS. = == = ~~ THE REDOUBT 
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||. “SHE LAND: DEFED 


AS DEVELOPED BY RECENT SURVEYS MADE BY THE UNITED 
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E SECTION OF THE LAND DEFENCES OF HAVANA. | 


Embrasures-on the Parapet are for Machine-guns. This is a striking Example of a defended Exterior Ditch. 
OM B-PROUE REDOUBT “EL MAZO.”° DEFENCES OF THE ZONE OF CULTIVATION. FRAME OF A TWO-STORY SPANISH - BLOCK-HOUSE, 
g 
| 
DOUBT “RIO HONDO.” AN EXAMPLE OF DOUBLE TRENCHES. TYPICAL BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENT. 
20," ON THE HILL IN THE CENTRE, SEGMENT OF HAVANA’S MAIN SYSTEM OF DEFENCE. 
[TED STATES ENGINEER sy C. E. Doty.—[Sez Pace 374] 
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CHAPTER III . 
THE HOME OF THE CARMICHAELS - 


HE village of Marlock was stretched upon a 
little flat which the be- 
tween two ranges 0 h 8. 
in those defences of the was, 
the bottom of the combe where it ran out 
upon the sea-shore, spreading fanlike in act. 
Behind, Pa combe was clothed with wood and farm- 
lands to the of the moorland above, but the space 


in which the vi a had grown was barren of all save 
an 


ass and sand, some small bushes. The salt winds 
rom the open sea swept it and drove back the vegeta- 
tion among the friendly valleys; dwarf scrubs cowered 
in the hollows of the tussock-covered 
ing plants lived : and bred among the ranker 
grasses. U day save that of high summer, the 
lace wore a reer te look, with its white 
10uses gleaming in the eye of the sun, the gray ex- 
nse of flat, and the yellow dunes that rolled upwards 

into the heights of the north. It was a cold spot, too, 
where the sea-winds broke into the gap and shriek- 
ing up the combe as though escaping from fiercer spir- 
its out at sea, or, maybe, Senge something in their 
turn, even into the warm bosom of the land. Upon the 
southern side of the village the cliffs rose swiftly to a 
great height, running hurriedly out into the water half 
a -mile or more, and terminating in a promonto 

against which the huge waves threshed all Ser and al 
night in the tempestuous seasons. | 
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winds were screa 


dunes; and creep- « 


Indeed, this was always st war: the broken 


gd about it was never silent, but grumbled and 


tossed even in the gentlest weather; and the wind 


snapped in and out of the caves that the tides had 


worn through many ages. On the stillest day these 
,no doubt because of reverbera- 
tions among the many hollows of the rocks; and gems. 
the water was at the tide could be heard suck- 
Sug the holes be go 
& moaning, seething, sound t was not com- 
fortable-to.the ears. Yet this great wall served to 

e you u 

reach of fore-shore which ran northwards for a mile; 


outwards into the ocean, which fell away, and 
fel away before the advanéfng dunes until a second 
point concluded the movement, and stood up like its 
southern fellow to the assaults and investments of the 
el ments. Marlock thus lay in an are of the land, hoe 
huddled from these — friends. The space between 
the village and the northern point was filled in with a 
great waste of dunes, mounting and descending, so 
that a man might wander there ys 
his way. It. was from these melancholy hills that the 
traveller's eye might fare still further with and strike 
the island of Lynsea. 

The island lay beyond the point, and scarcely half a 
mile from it. It was embayed in a curve of the coe 


| 


WARBURTON SPOKE TO A GROUP OF FISHERMEN. 


d 
w, and drawing off and returning 


in trees. The count 
appearance, for the 


here, in fact, had quite another 
rsh winds did not reach these 


The habitations in this tract of coast were 

forbade and lowered on the cultivator. was 
“work, indeed, for fishermen when the weather 

and even now on this May afternoon a little fleet 


boats stood at anchor off Marlock, their noses 
from the land, and straining at the cables 


brisk, souther 
Warburton 


which his fathers lay, and now, 


concluded, his 


wind. 


ore a 


returned from his mission, the dead 
body of the unfortunate Shirley — in the vault in 


melancholy office 
stood upon the black dunes and 


kept his gaze towards the island of the Carmichaels. 
sought refuge, re he mus sought and brought 
ing warmly and the water 

cing merrily. It was of a deep blue, the color 


of lapis lazuli, but close to 


the shore the breakers 


showed their white heads, and, a low thunder rose in 


the air. 


Warburton turned and 


and walked in a leisurel 


fashion, yet as one whose mind is determined, towar 


the village. The dis 
did not affect him; he 


irited prospect of the bare dunes 


e was not one that moved to the 


“eer of his environment. His sensibilities were 
as dull — nay, rather th 


The son invited kim, its t 


discernible u 


the 


flaws hardly 
immeasurable face of moving 


water.. He descended into Marlock and passed to a 


hls fishermen who stood chatting by 


ich of 
sudden 


has 


by their boats. 
a boat for hire?” he asked. 


lence fell upon them, and none hastened 
Wasbarton. 


“T see a flotilla yonder, : 


at anchor. What’s — a job?” 


yon! I have a mind for a sail. 


returned Warburton, impatientl; 
ed his eye at the sky. 


blowi- g later,” he observed, reluctantly. 
“ Come, come; that’s Rasy business!” exclaimed 
t 


burton, with asperity. 


88 a guinea?” 
sum 


is your price? Shall we | 
to. overcome the laziness or the | 


distenst exhibited by this fellow, for he to push 


his dinghey into the water. 


The others of the group 


glances, but were silent. 
Warburton was in no way irritated by these si 
—, them. He stepped indifferently into the din- 


out into the open 
in the swell. 


The fisherman jum 


aboard his boat, and at about a the sail. is 
took him some time, and 


the stern watching. He had not missed the 
reluctance with which his 


rburton sat in 
int of the 


granted. 


, meantime, 
request had 


The anchor was already u ‘on hung:at the ; 
seating to 


There’s coat in 


the dinghey 


and the man, 


eg said he, n 


stepped over he side into the smaller boat. War- 
burton threw off the painter, and pushed up the tiller. 
The boom flew over and the canvas cracked. 


“ Hi!” called the fisherman in alarm. 
“No, my man; I want not your he 
“I will manage the boat myself. 
separating them widened swiftly. The 


burton. 
The space 


said War- 


man cried out between anger and amazement. © 


“Qh, go to the devil! 


bably, and threw up the tiller. The oe 


“ence she began to hum like a top; and » heel- 
over, flew out across the bar. | 


e laid the course towards the northern point — 
corner of which the island of Lynsea was 
afternoon, 


round the co 


hidden. It was now three in the 


and there 


water, where the 


ing the suggestion, | 


said Warburton impertur- 
breeze 


eer 
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7 
ca, and Covered With the Coarse grasses na n- 
habit such soil. But as the land ran to the north it ! 
| 
| | 
1 du 
y "4 were several hours before the fall of darkness. War- 
—— 6 ~~ burton considered that he had time enough to carry 
— - h rollers of the open sea at a great pace. No time j 
when he turned the point at a safe dis- 
tanee and began to run down upon Lynsea under a | 
i | 


~ 


: 
i 


EF 


E 


BS 


nearer, still shaken and torn wi 
winds. He could not hear her words; they were lost 
in the roar; but guessed that she meant to warn him. 
“What is the use?” said he, grumbling. “The 
devil is in this boat. She has taken the bit. ec 
may warn me, but what I want is that some one 


| 
In the nick of time he put the tiller round, and 
u the verge of the great rocks at the foot of the 


; re the waves were breaking white in a tire- 


with a kick slid past the point, 
new course, danced away for the Gut. . 
From here to the shoreward side the island 


cattle. e tide still ran, for 
configurati f the land body of 

on e 
water seemed to be | at hard for the channel which 
separated Lynsea the mainland. In the Gut 


itself, as Warburton found afterwards, was a great 
race of seas, tumbling and tearing perpetually, with 
that quick current ever drawing towards the rocks. 
For this reason the narrow road to the mainland was 
rarely used; and there was another and a better rea- 


under the land, and, 
that opened 


son which will appear later. 

_ Warburton steered the cutter 
ying a pebbly beach in a little cove 

mon , he her * nose 
a few minutes she 


less, pitiless assault, the cutter stopped, turned, and 
and, Rocking into the their hats. 
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Stephen, equably, “ suppose ve come 

chaels end. If 


are delighted to exhibit it to any fri 

it is so we may claim you, Mr. Warburton, I shall be 
honored.” He looked keenly. into the young man’s 
face, but read nothing there save bluntness-and ob- 
“No, I may not Gaim to any such “a 
was Warburton’s B and 
have no doubt that there are many who enjoy your 
friendship, sir. As for me, I am a inj 


it,” he said, ron with a return of his blandness, . 


“and if you me so far, as a stranger, as to 
drink a glass of madeira with me, why, I am content 
and I will show you on your way, so 


ass, set them on the table. 
“T thank you, sit, but I have no palate for wine,” 
said Warburton, politely. : 

The men’s.eyes encountered across the table. “ Ah!” 
said Sir Stephen, after a silence, “and my gout 
we are both We 
might have pledged other, and drunk to peace 

The e remained and Warburton arose, 

. “TIT thank ‘you, sir, for your consideration,” 
said he, “ and now I) will be gone.” 

The two men descended to the water’s through 


He pushed off his boat and jumped in; and without a 
wae more the two men cxchasnan bows, and took off 
Sir Stephen watched the cutter till she 
disappeared round the elbow of the cove. _ 

Waclesien stood out to clear the next t, as 
also to fill his sails. He was still under the lee of the 
island, and made but little way by reason of the strong 
flow beneath him. But as he crept out his quick eyes 
discovered sagtersers, Wisse moved upon the face of the 
cliff above the point he was endeavoring to shoot. The 
verdure of the hills came down to the sea-margin, and 
trees and shrubs overhung the water, aspersed here 
and there by the scattered spray. But where this nose 
of land abutted, the scarp was torn and rugged; no 
vegetation clung there, and the detritus of crumbling 
earth and rock descended in a precipitous shoot tow- 
ards the sea. Upon the top of this slide was the figure 
at which he was gazing. Suddenly and with an ex- 
clamation he threw over the tiller and brought the 
beak of his craft into the wind; for he had perceived 
that the form was that of a woman, and that she 
stood in peril. The cutter moved slowly, but by de- 


fir, intersy with patches 
of border, in which the spring 
flowers were A white 


bow, very bland and venerable, 
himself upon his 


sup 
“T was not aware, sir, that 
I was t 


respassing in r - 
den till this momen replied 
Warburton. “T offer my apolo- 
gies. It was inadvertent. | 


SHE. CLUTCHED AT THE STONES WITH HER FINGERS. 


e 
one of those present in the inn. 


shingle. Her attempt to 
commotion a the debris; the 
in a shower, 


ton rage not gy He threw the painter about a 
int of rock, springing u the ledge nearest 
to climb the ceammt.” The slope lay at an 


moved. on, crawling on hands 
use of the few tufts of grass 
here and there. The ascent took him ten minutes, 


“ Come, leave 
where I go,” he said. me 
_She obeyed him without words, and with delibera- 
tion. Warburton began his return. He had 
his path carefully in the places 
firmest, and he guided her. Ten minutes later 


stood u the ledge of rock against which the cut 
rose and fell with a grinding sound. She was a slim, 
tall girl, and he her now on the instant. | It 


he put his hand 
to the scar upon his cheek; but she broke out warmly, 


“You have saved me, sir,” she said. “I‘owe yo 
life.” 


you. 
Warburton genie a straight gown 
green tigh er bosom, flowing 

loosely, amd her: face and her eyes glowed under Hor 

emo 


“TI will ashore,” he said, and would haye 

from the rock lightly, and watchéd him — 
“Was it not you I saw from the cliffs?” she asked, . 


“It was you who waved to me, madam?’ he in- 
quired, “I owe you my thanks for that, though I 


“You area stranger to these shores?” she said. i: 
He understood that she had not idesitified him as 


Pray, pardon curious,” -she re- 

plied with the grace of her family. 
gers visit here. It is a rude coast. 7 Ap i 
He put her ashore in a little shelteréd. wood, . 


j § 


gown. He turned his head aside, a ¢ 


f are a to these coasts,” she said, 
with some hesitation, as she were reluctant to 
reflect upon his seamanship, “ you will find it wisest 
to stand out from the cliffs. The wind blows a? 


He — her shoving off. ni 
watched him moving slowly, until he fetched the 
oven ber father had waiched 


him from the cove. 
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Sir Stephen waved his hand politely. ““We are 
charmed: to see you. No doubt come on busi- 
ness with us, or you. would not be here?” £ i. 
“I doubt, sir, if there is any business between us | 
that may be settled out of hand,” said Warburton, 
pros of the sea to alarm. The sun grew warmer, 
the and the cutter dipped her beak | A Wa 
and galloped faster than ever. It was a pleasure to | : ae : 
live in such a race, and the blood sprang more rapidly | — 
in Warburton’s body—all his arteries pulsed with sat- | 
isfaction. In a very little time he had slipped down ne 
upon the southwestern margin of the island. This Sir Stephen elevated his An, You mus | 
| was very rugged to the eyes, bearing the im ©60r be: here on business, then. had a notion it was so. FZ, Z | en. ‘ 
did, of the rough storms that blew: along Well, if you will pardon me, we shall sit here to dis- < ee f y) ~~ if A 3 
The cliffs were fully over a hundred feet cuss it, as the house is far and I walk with ———. ZA JA \taAN —B\ a 
and descended sheer to the “I do not think, sir, that there is any matter for 
jagged, and misshapen—most conversation between us,” said Warburton, slowly. 4 4 ee. se 
rdians of that remote d “Come, come!” said Sir Stephen impatiently, “or 
Warterton closer his atten why are you here, a stranger, as you say?” 4A. 
figure of a woman upon the “Being a stranger, I have blundered, sir,” said 
out to be a woman even at tha Warburton. “It is to excuse in the stranger CZ 
that were driven and blown what may not be pardoned in another.” 
cied, too, that she held one arm to her hat, or it that is so, sir, we will make no more ado about 
be that she screened her eyes from the sinking sun = S “% 
her seaward gaze. The current was spinning about 
the outlying rocks, faster arid faster under _ = 
the wind; and even upon Warburton’s unskilled mind 4 a 
it dawned at last that he was piloting among many ou 2 7 
: perils. He spied beneath the green water a great As he spoke he entered the arbor painfully, and, ‘5 ‘ — fn ae 9. 324 
] stretch of blackness, which he guessed to mark a after a pause, Warburton followed. Sir Stephen sat oie, = a. | 4 
i reef, yet with the wind and tide it was now too late down and dra _ from a little cupboard ‘a bottle | = 4 
to avoid the path. He kept the tiller firm, and she 
Jumped gallantly to the the 
3 open water with a little grinding sound below. At SIR STEPHEN STOOD AT HIS ELBOW. i 
the same time he heard a voice crying above him, as . . : | 7 
; it were out of heaven, and looking up, regardless x 
of his rudder, he saw the woman upon the cliff, now grees came under the point, where a deep 1 of ‘4 
water lapped among the rocks. High above him he ‘ 
could see woman, her back towards him, and now | 
sunk upon her hands and kneés, in an effort to pre- y 
vent herself from slithering downward with the loose 4 
a 
8 poured 
the tamarisks, the elder with culty. arburton it Teens evident 4 
courteously waited for him, and on several occasions that unless she could secure a firm footing she must 2 
; held back the branches that protruded across the path. -inevitably go down with that treacherous shoot upon og 
eli the rocks and into the wells between them. Warbur- 4 
@ Of six 
stretched for about a mile, and it was upon this north- one tres a better chance 
ern quarter that the house stood. The coast, though of p on the rolling shingle than one under 3 
; broken oS the other faces, was low in parts and whose feet the mass could gather impulse from above 
F thickly wooded, and upon the slopes behind Warbur- He called to the woman to lie still, for she was now . 
cast prone upon her face, clutching with her fingers © 
amongst the stones, and step by step he won his way _ 
forward. The s e sli from under but be = 
: ut he accom it, and came up to quiet i 
ure. He laid a hand upon her arm. . , q 
I 3 
had grounded, and he leaped : 
out. Making the boat fast, he 
walked inland through a great 4 
closely beset, so that he could ae 404 $2 
not see to what he was ad- A 
vancing; and the house burst ) ff fas 
| a rise at the back of an ample ia 
beds. It peeped among the | \\ 
terrace, from which descend - % WW) epped back into his boat, staring at her. 4 
white stone steps. x A Pa; not. uncivilly. Her hair 
Warburton had barely made 4 > of the setting sun,.and over her fine eyes 
these few observations when he . < <A |. brown lashes A gust of cool ‘air 
was startled by a voice. OF : round the point, set. her garments flutterd 
“You are welcome, Mr. War- . veyed her with critical eyes. Agair 
we wou ve met you.” 49 u nis face. He saw in her a 
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ERHART HAUPTMANN has finally come 
before the American public under circum- 
stances that ought to satisfy any drama- 
tist. What his own countrymen have call- 
ed the best example of his work was pre- 
sented here in a fashion that shower a 
foreign play rendered into another language to the 
greatest advantage possible. Its speech had been 
translated with faithfulness and exquisite poetic feel- 
ing by C.'H. Meltzer, while Edward H. Sothern had 


done more than present the play with every material 


aid to its success. Lavish beauty of scenery might 
have seemed, as it frequently does, the extent of the 
actor’s duty to the play. Mr. Sothern reverently 


‘ tried to bring out every phase of its beauty and sig- 


nificance, set Mr. Lachaume to work on a score intend- 


' -ed to-reveal the spirit of the play to the sense of sound 


THE THREE ELVES IN “THE SUNKEN BELL.” 


in the way that only music could. Then the German 
dramatist so highly praised to-day by his own coun- 
trymen came in the vernacular before a foreign public 
with every chance of success. 

‘hat “The Sunken Bell” pleased the appreciative 
few, rather than the more profitable niajority, is a fact 
that refiects in no way on the artistic success of the 
undertaking. The beauty of Hauptmann’s play is not 
for the commercial stage in this country or any other 
but Germany. The fable, with its old man of the well, 
its witch and its elfish heroine, revives, in the memory 
of every German hearer thoughts of figures that he 
has known since childhood in the fairy stories he heard 


then. These characters legendary among Hauptmann’s 


own people’ are unknown elsewhere, and out of the 
play there survives only the allegory of the over-ambi- 
tious bell-maker who like a medieval Icarus fell when 
he soared too. high. | 
Hauptmann is above all things a poet, and it is that 
quality of his writing, rather than its philosophy, that 
has made its author famous. But it was an inevitable 
result of the play’s performance in any language than 
that in which it was writtén, that its poetry should 
become subordinate to its dramatic character. “The 
Sunken Bell’? as mere drama moves slowly. It is a 
rather serious entertainment, even for German audi- 
ences accustomed to regard the theatre as something 
more than merely the means of entertainment. | 
_ The audiences that saw Mr. Sothern’s admirable per- 
formances at the Knicker- 
bocker were intelligent, 
presumably cultivated and 
highly appreciative. But 
they were not large. There 
_is nothing in an audience 
to compensate an actor for 
its deficiency in numbers. 
So Mr. Sothern, in spite 
of the praise that the en- 
has brought him, 
wil 
the Hauptmann venture as 
a mistake: 
He undoubtedly made 
this ambitious effort be- 
cause he felt that it was 
due to his reputation: as 
an actor. Colleagues of 
his own age were passing 
him in_ the race, while 
younger men were doing 
quite as much to the sat- 
isfaction of the public 
what Mr. Sothern alone 
had formerly been able to 
do. Mr. Mansfield with 
his Shaksperean produc- 
tions and “Cyrano de 


E. H. SOTHERN IN “THE am, 
Bergerac,” and Mr. Miller 


SUNKEN BELL” 


doubtless look upon : 


- is the work of the American 


acting Hamlet, were more ambitious than Mr. Sothern, 
while Mr. Hackett and Mr. Faversham are now able to 
supply the matinée heroics which at one time belonged 
only to Mr. Sothern. 
There could have been nothing more creditable to 
his taste and culture than the selection of the Haupt- 
mann play, and his artistic stature was undeniably 
increased by the actual fulfilment of his purpose. But 
he is probably through, for the time being, with any 
oe at impressing his ambitious plans on the 
public. | 
Once in a decade, or longer, it happens that a prey 
like “ Cyrano de Bergerac” appears in the midst of the 


mediocrity and worse that compose the sagged part . 
Pp 


of what is called dramatic literature—a that a 

peals to the hearts of the ple and is simultaneously 
a credit to the author and the actor. But such cases 
are rare. Mr. Sothern’s experiment possessed every- 


e 
thing to make it successful excepting the power to — 


touch the public, and the theatre is not an aristocracy. 


No actor, however ambitious or magnanimous, was 


ever gratified by an artistic success that kept the the- 


. atre empty. If he had been, that state of mind would 


have reflected very little credit on his judgment. For 
audiences are absolutely indispensable to the endurance 
of any play. 


Now that “The Sunken Bell” has been briefly seen 
_ and heard and Mr. Sothern’s ambitions rely d grati- 
ich in 


fied, the play will be added to that list w cludes 
at least “ Magda” and “ Die Ehre,” as well as some 
others not so well known. After these plays had been 
acted abroad and were later heard here in their own 
language, there was a Macedonian call for them here. 
Both of them arrived ultimately and “ Magda” has had 
the distinction of being seen here in three languages. 
But to that must be added the qualification that in 
none of these was it seen very frequently. | | 
The demand for this sombre and overrated play was 
satisfied almost as soon as it had once been placed 
within reach of the public. The genius of several 
women gave it a flash of life for a while and it thrived 
for a longer period than “ Honor.” To those unfamiliar 
with the practical side of theatrical affairs it must 
have seemed that either one of these plays would have 
lasted to delight the public for a long time, if the pre- 


-liminary demand for them was any indication of their 
value. But like “ The Synken Bell,” they were only 


for the minority. It is no reflection on their merits 
that these plays did not meet with the popular success 
they deserved. It was only further evidence of New 
York’s attitude in the- hs | 
atrical matters, and 
the American point of 
view is becoming 
pronounced that it has 
almost come to require 
American writers to 
meet that particular 
taste. 


HE demand for the 

home product in 
the theatre was never 
so great as it is to-day. 
The field for the Amer- 
ican dramatist was. 
never broader. The 
manager who never felt 
a keen interest in his 
welfare is now ready 
to aid in the develop- 
ment of his powers 3 
more . generously than ag 
he ever did before and 
will stop, indeed, only 
at the retainer or the 


THE WOOD SPRITE.. 
advancement of royal- | 
ties on an unwritten play. But it is to the American 
writers that managers to-day look for their most prof- 
itable plays. | 
The English group headed by A. W. Pinero is still 
cherished. But Mr. Pinero writes only one play a year. 
Henry Arthur Jones, Haddon Chambers, and R. C. 
Carton are more prolific, but their percentage of suc- 


- cessful dramas is smaller. The French stage supplies 


nothing that is significant, and very little that is prof- 
itable. “Zaza” is the first Paris play of a decade to 
approach in any degree the successes that one time 


came in such numbers from France. The few ma- 


chine-made farces that come from the Palais Royal 
play little or no part in the interest of the public or 
the profit of the managers. The fate of three of Ger- 
many’s recent masterpieces—and they would be a pride 
to the contemporary drama of any country—has been 
referred to before, and it was evidence of the extent to 
which the American market relies on that source. 
The opportunity of the native dramatist was never 
greater, for the American themes always appeal more 
strongly to the American manager than any other. 
He knows that it will make a stronger appeal to the 
public, other things bei ual, than a play dealing 
with foreign subjects in foreign scenes. fe is easy to 
call attention to the number of foreign plays that can 
be counted at any time at the various New York the- 
atres. But that does not wn the theory that it 
ramatist which is most 
desired. One or two of the striking successes of a sea- 


son may be of foreign authorship. But there will be 


more plays of native origin that prosper. 
One instance of the manager’s Silency to keep his 
‘characters as near home as possible was shown last 
fall when one of Jerome K. Jerome’s plays, which 
had its scenes. laid in England, was transferred to 


Larchmont, for the sake of giving the piece a local in- 
terest. . 


If the American dramatist does not become a more 
important figure during the next few years than ever 
he has been hitherto, it will not be for lack of demand 
for his work. That is greater to-day than ever. His 


E. H. SOTHERN AND REBECCA WARREN IN 
“THE SUNKEN BELL.” 
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energies are certain to be confined in the narrow range 
to which the theatre is limited here. In all probabil- 


ity he will be asked, by any manager to whom he 


talks, to write a play as much as possible like some 
other that has recently been very successful. His imi- 
tation may accomplish its purpose, although it is not 
likely that it will ever be as good as the original. 

One manager has a certain formula which he recom- 
mends to all aspiring dramatists who come to him and 
enforces on most of the others who write for him. The 
heroine must be loved by two men and prevented by 
religion, race, family hatred, or some such cause, from 
marrying one. -But he must win her in the end. This 
was the formula in a play that once made a fortune for 
him, and he seeks, naturally, to repeat that experi- 
en 


ce. 

A French investigator has discovered that: thirty-six 
situations are ible in the serious drama.. To elimi- 
nate the other thirty-five may be drastic, but it is a 
sound commercial proposition, in the opinion of this 
manager, who is regarded as uncommonly shrewd in 
gratifying the public taste, and one of the first lessons 
that the dramatist must learn is to write for the public 


' and not for himself. Otherwise he is likely to meet the 


fate of Gerhart Hauptmann and his hero, and attempt 
too much for any man. 7 


7, the highest ideals in the field are not in the 
least incompatible with the broadest popular .suc- 
cess has been proved chiefly among English writers to- 
day by A. W. Pinero. Daniel Frohman’s revival of 
“ Trelawney of the Wells” at Daly’s Theatre for a few 

rformances showed that the literary quality of a 
rama is likely to prove its most lasting feature. Mr. 
Pinero was the first English author who began to pub- 
lish his plays, and none of the others was so well 

uipped to meet this rather exacting test. Others 
have subsequently followed his example, but the print-— 
ed play does more than his success on the stage to es- 
tablish Mr. Pinero’s supremacy. | 

In the recent performance of the comedy of stage 
life it was the language 
which kept life and fresh- . 
ness in the work, rather 
than its humor and study 
of character. It cannot be 
said that all of the plays 
selected this winter for 
the honor of publication 
in book form proved to be 
worth the while. But it 
has come to be a sort of 
diploma that gratifies the 
dramatist and does no 
harm. And unlike their 
English colleagues, the 
Ameriean writers never 
publish their failures. 

Mr. Pinero, while it 
scarcely happens that he 
meets with failure under 
any circumstances to the 
same extent that other 
dramatists do, has within 
recent years known what 
it is not to meet with 
complete popular success. 
But the plan of publish- 
ing all his works is to be 
admired more in his case 
than in any other, as the 
literary quality of his 
work never varies. This 
can be enjoyed as much 
from hearing a repetition 
of one of his comedies 
such as that at Daly’s as 
from reading the text in yirGINIA HARNED IN “THE 
book form. SUNKEN BELL.” 
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- mercial romance in it. His 
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be sorry for Admiral Dewey because he has 
seen fit to become a Presidential candidate. 
They feel that he had a very enviable posi- 
tion, and ‘they are afraid he is going to mar 
it. They are anxious about him. If he says 
things that seem to them injudicious, they grieve. They 
are afraid he will lose his popularity and get into mis- 
cellaneous trouble by t to navigate waters he 
doesn’t know. 7 

Let us not worry unduly about the Admiral. Per- 


‘haps the job of being a hero, at which he has had to 


work for the last two years, is less advantageous than 
is supposed. It is in some respects like the of be- 
ing a stuffed eagle in a glass case. We all admire 
stuffed. eagles, and think them handsome, and envy 


them their place in the glass case, out of the wet, and 


their freedom from anxiety about food and drink. But, 
after all, an eagle’s true calling is to soar and fight, 


‘and wink at the sun, and be out nights, and take notice 


of what is going on. Eagles don’t mind climate, and 


- are not over-nice about food. They are of a ortee 
1 they 


disposition, and don’t care to be stuffed un 

The Admiral did not get to be Admiral by hugging 

harbors and wearing his best clothes ashore. There is 

every reason to believe that when there is anything 

going on that is worth while he likes to be in it. Very 


possibly he has found the calling of a hero dull sport, © 


requiring perpetual self-restraint, and affording more 
fatigue than entertainment. He may feel that running 
for President will pay if it does no more than abate his 
popularity a little, and fetch him out of the glass case 
in which his admiring countrymen would be content to 
have him perch. His spirits seem to be good. * Let us. 
not waste our strength being sorry for him till he 
gives surer tokens of needing our commiseration. 


A FAMOUS American painter has passed away in 
Frederick Edwin Church, who died in New York 
on April 7. For twenty years past he had done little 
work, and had lived a rather retired life, spending his 


‘summers at his home, in Catskill, and going South in 
a 


the winter. The close of his ing py career, there- 
fore, considerably antedated his death. He began his 


work early, and prosecuted it for thirty years with 


great vigor and distinguished success. Born in 1826, 
in Hartford, he made an early choice of his calling, and 
became a pupil of Thomas Cole, at Catskill. The 
beauty of the Catskill scenery is said to have strength- 
ened his inclination towards landseape-painting, while 
the early writings of Ruskin turned his attention to 
the methods of Turner. The first of his paintings to 


attract attention were of Catskill scenes. At twenty- 


three he became a National Academician. In 1853 he 
went to South America, and from this trip, and another 
to the same region in 1857, many famous pictures re- 
sulted. For one of them, “ The Heart of the Andes,” 
he received $10,000, the highest price that at that time 
had heen paid for a work by an American painter. He 
afterwards visited Labrador, the West Indies, Europe, 
and the Holy Land, bringing back many sketches and 
pictures. Later he painted two noted pictures of Niag- 
ara, the more famous of which, “ The Great Falls,” now 


in the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, is still thought . 


to be the most successful picture of Niagara ever made. 
Yor this picture, in 1867, he received a second-class 
medal at the International Exposition in Paris. His 
other Niagara was painted in 1866, for Mr. A. T. Stew- 
art, and for that he was paid $12,500. His “ Icebergs” 
and many others of his pictures are owned in England; 
his “Heart of the Andes” belongs to the estate of 
David Dows; his “ Cotopaxi” is in the Lenox Library 
in New York. Others of his better-known works are 


“The Parthenon,” “Morning in the Tropics,” “ Chim- 
Ecuador.” 


borazo,” and “The Andes of 


f fpr attention of, writers of fiction who are looking 
about for story material is called to the career of 
the late George Smith, Scotch bachelor, of London, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and New York. The other day, 
when Mr. Smith died, the newspapers told more or less 
about him—how he was the partner of Alexander 
Mitchell in Milwaukee before the war; in what inter- 
esting ways he made a great deal of money; and how, 
when he had worked as long as he wanted to,he gave up 
business and went to London, where he passed the re- 
maining years of his life in as much seclusion as a 
man can find who lives at a club. Since then we have 
been told that his estate has paid a war tax of a mill- 
ion pounds in England, an inheritance tax of $2,000,000 
in New York State, and is expected to pay a war tax 
of about $5,000,000 to the’ United. States government. 
It is worth noting that Mr. Smith’s chief heir, Mr. 
James H. Smith, of. New York, has made the large dis- 
bursements which these taxes have called for without 


hesitation or evasion, or furthcr’ delay than has been | 


necessary to ascertain what the law required. _ 
George Smith’s fame was that of a money-maker 
and not much else, but it was good of its kind, and 
his eareer in active business had a good deal of com- 
great fortune was due to 
shrewdness, foresight, business capacity, and integrity. 
He went ip Chicago in’the early days, made a fortunein 
land dealings, went back to Scotland with it, and appa- 
rently found Scotland dull. Returning to Milwaukee 
with Alexander Mitchell, he founded an insurance com- 
pany, which had a charter which allowed it to do a 
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capable of proof. 
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——— business and almost anything else that seem- 
ed profitable. Then followed the period when currency 
was scarce, and “ George Smith’s money” was accepted 
as good and. circulated throughout the Northwest. 
of this money came flooding in and was promptly re 
deemed. Finally Smith closed up his esc and 
went back to London, where for years he led a ra 
solitary life, while his fortune went on accumulating. 
When he died the sum of it had come to be something 
like a hundred million dollars. 

There is a good deal in all this that appeals to the 
imagination. The man must have been a remarkable 
character. Some i i when readers get tired of six: 
teenth-century sword-play, George Smith, and other 
Aladdins of- his generation, who were pioneers in the 
industrial development of a great country, may get into 
novels; and the novels, if they do justice to their sub- 
ject and stick close enough to facts, will make edify- 
ing: a The romance of banking and railroad- 
building, i pape ere out, is just as breathless 
as the romance of ied treasure, or of battle, while 
the figures are bigger and the dollar-marks are all 


. [t must be profoundly disconcerting to the rulérs of 


Great Britain to have the Transvaal war and the 
Indian famine fall in the same year. If the famine 
had been in the Transvaal, or the war in India, there 
might have been some compensating aspects to it, for 
war has a certain brutal use as a corrective of over- 
i sng and the Boers, if starvéd, would doubtless 

ave been easier to handle. But thi have not 
worked together for the good of our British brethren. 
While they are s ing money by the hundred mill- 
ions to whip the s, the Queen’s Indian subjects are 
dying by the hundred thousand from lack of food, and 
the Indian government is doubtless compelled to un- 
welcome economies in its distribution of relief. Famines 
in India are caused by drought, and this year’s dearth 
romises to be one of the worst that India has ever, 
own. About 60,000,000 people in western India are 
affected by it, and the prospect is that where war 


‘costs one life in South Africa, starvation will end hun- 


dreds in India. The British policy is to employ at low 
wages all distressed people who are fit for labor in 
irrigation canals and such great public works as may 
help to prevent famines in future. To this work the 
Indian | ghteuregre devoted about $10,000,000 last year, 
and will devote $16,000,000 this year. But there are 
20,000,000 people in distress already, with at least 
three months of want ahead, so that the relief planned 
is hopelessly inadequate. All summer long we must 
expect to read the story of India’s extreme need, and 
see — terrible pictures of gaunt spectres who wait on 


death. 
@a. 


6 es Massachusetts Institute of Technology has gone 
| to Washington for its new president, and found 
him in Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, superintendent of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey.: Dr. Prit- 
chett will finish the government work which he has in 
hand and go to Boston in September. He was born 
forty-three years ago, in Fayette, Missouri, and got 
his mathematical capacity from his father, who was 
director of the observatory of Morrison Oollege, in 
Glasgow, in that State. He went to college in Glasgow, 
and studied further in the Naval Observatory in Wash- 
ington, and later in Munich. Between 1876 and 1884 
he divided his time between various professorships and 
astronomical work for the government. In 1884 he be- 


came Professor of Mathematics ‘and Astronomy in — 


Washington University, ‘St. Louis, a place which he 
held until his appointment in 1897 as the head of the 
Coast Survey. His labors for the government have 
been multifarious and important,taking him on one 
errand or another to China, Japan, New Zealand, Aus- 


tralia, and Europe. He is the American member of - 


the international association for exact measurement of 
the earth, a position which he will doubtless continue 
to hold. 7 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, long esteemed as a good State 
to come from, is gaining reputation nowadays as 
a good State to go to in summer. It entertained more 
than 150,000 guests last summer, who left behind them 
in the State $5,671,000. The New Hampshire State 
Bureau of Labor, in its first annual report, considers 
the summer-boarder industry, and finds that it pays 
well and is worth fostering. It proposes to foster it by 
forest preservation and the creation of extensive parks 
under State control, by stocking the State’s 600 lakes 
and ponds with responsive and desirable fish, and by 
the extension of good roads and rural free delivery. 
The commission believes that with the attractions of 
the State in a proper state of development and work- 
ing full time, the income from summer visitors can be 


might include the establishment of cooking-schools, for 
the summer boarder has leisure-enough to discrimimate 
in the matter of food. An arrangement which would 
give the summer boarder a vote on something and let 


e Labor Bureau’s a are all good, though they 


him cast it in August might be rather a shrewd move © 


for New Hampshire. Nothing domesticates an Ameri- 
ean more than going to the polls. Of course it would 
not do to trust summer boarders with any real power, 
but if they could qualify by one month’s residence and 


the filing of a receipted board-bill to vote‘on road-side 
advertising or bird protection, it might prove rather a_ 
winnin g if 


ig move. 
EBSTER DAVIS tells as bad stories about the 
treachery and malignancy of British soldiers who 
fight the Boers as we have been used to hear about the 
Boer soldiers who fight the British. The trouble with | 
his tales is that we think we know something about 
British fighting-men, and when we hear of misuse of 
the white flag by them we say that if true it is an in- 
dividual case and not characteristic, whereas our belief 
in the yarns we hear about Boer misbehavior is less 


+ 
it 


apt to be qualified by previous knowledge. __ a: 


is this issue of the WEEKLY is given a portrait of Di-. 
rector W. R. Merriam, of the Census Bureau, who 
described, in the Weexiy of April 7, the methods used 
in taking the census. A picture of “ Director Merriam 
at his Desk” was published in the issue of the WEEKLY . 
whieh contained his article, but the historical value 


 . of that portrait is impaired, as”has since appeared, to : 


this paper’sa regret, by the fact that another gentleman 

(Mr. Langley of the Census Office) unwittingly sat for 
it. The fact that Mr. Merriam has been Governor of. 
Minnesota, and one of the best-known men in Wash- 
ington, makes the WEEKLY’s error seem somewhat in- 
comprehensible, but it was due to the assurances of an 


agent who was believed to be well informed. * 


A NEW plan to provide convenient means for send- 
ing small sums of money by mail is now under 
consideration by 1t provides for a system of 
t check notes for sums from five cents to five dol- 
ars, each note to have blank spaces for the signatures 
of sender and receiver, and to be payable at the re- 
ceiver’s t-office when signed by both. We shall un- 


de these checks better when we See them, but the — 


lan is commended as unobjectionable, and certainly if 
it proves feasible it will meet a want that is widely > 
urgently felt. | 


M'ss MAUDE ADAMS is a charming person; very 
acceptable as an actress, and good to look at, 

nevertheless it will hardly be a source of grief to the 
judicious that the hundred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar, 


ae effigy of her has been rejected by Commissioner . 


eck as an exhibit at the Paris fair. Miss Adams’s 
statue in = may be magnificent, but it is not art,’ 


and it is just as well that the visitors to the exposi- | 


tion should not have reason to sup that it repre-. 
sents an American conception of what art is. It 


been cast, and it is to be sent to Paris, and will be ex- 


hibited there, but not at the Fair. | 

ME- SAMUEL PARSONS, formerly superintendent 
of the parks of New York, and still their faithful 
friend and defender, protests against the proposition. 


to put St.-Gaudens’s equestrian stathe of General Sher-- _ 


man at the foot of the Mall in Central Park. In‘a re-. 
cent discourse in the Evening Post,“he ex- 
plains at some length why its location on such a site’ 


“ would have most disastrous and far-reaching effects . 


on apiaa as fine an exhibition of the highest skill of 
park-making as can be found in the world.” 4 
No one is better qualified than Mr. Parsons to say’ 
what will benefit the Park and what will damage it, 
The statue is doubtless a fine work and deserves a fine’ 
ean surely be found for it, outside of Cen- 


@A. 


A BOUT $10,000 has _.ibed for the widow 

of General Henry, and the rund is still increasing, | 
The treasurer is Mr. A. S. frissell, of the Fifth Ave-. 
nue Bank, New York. 


OME one has agreed to give $100,000 out of $700,-. 
000 needed to complete the choir of the Cathedral | 
of St. John the Divine. The thanks of-the public which - 
likes to see stones well heaped on a good site are due. 


.to this donor, and may his example find prompt im- | 


itation. The big Protestant cathedral is the most in-. 
teresting building now in course of construction in. 


New York. When the Public Library is begun, it will. 
have a rival, but one so different that there will hardig! 


be rivalry between them. . 


games, delicacies, pajamas, ete.,” are asked, 


for by the Manila Hospital Aid Society fon sick — 


ahd wounded soldiers and sailors in the Philippine 
Islands. The secretary of the society is Mrs: Henry W. 
Iawton (the widow of General Lawton), Pewee Valley, 
Kentucky. Information can be had from her, or from 


the United States department quartermaster in any of , 


the larger cities, as to shipment of boxes free of charge, ' 
Packages under four pounds weight can be sent by mail - 


at domestic-postage rates. All boxes and packages ~ 


should be marked, “ For distribution in hospitals,” and 
addressed to Mrs. E, H. Liseum, Manila. Contribu. 
tions in money may be sent to Mrs. Lawton. . = 
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UST as the Germans are using England’s over- 
whelming naval strength as an argument for 
increasing their own fleet, so the French have 
fastened a the preponderance of Great 
Britain’s colonial army as a reason for adding 
| to theit own over-sea forces. This they might 
quite- well set about doing without dragging in Eng- 
land’s name. Like most other features of French ex- 
pansion, the colonial army needs reforming and 
strengthening on its own account and for the credit 
of France, and without reference to any antagonist it 


may have to meet. The French colonial empire com- ~ 


rises over 7,000,000 square kilometres, with 50,000,000 
inhabitants, yet the regular colonial army. is barely 
30,000 strong. Moreover, its tion is glaringly 
defective and inconvenient. Afhy system must be so 
which places the various garrisons of a widely scat- 
tered empire under three rival departments of state. 
It often happens in France that men pass under three 
ministries in turn, jotsies first the active army and 
being subject to the Ministry of ‘War; volunteering for 
the colonial army and passing into. the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Marine: and finally departing for the 
colonial garrisons under the direction of the Ministry 
of the Odlenies. Project after ee has been brought 
forward to nullify the obvious disadvantages of such 
a system and give France a real colonial army. No- 
body quite seems to know what are the exact functions 
of the colonial troops in war—whether they are con- 
fined to the defence of existing colonies, or may be used 


to furnish an expeditionary force for further con- — 


quests, or whether, in the event of a European war, 
they may be utilized by the Ministry of War for any 
service he may deem fit. And nobody appears able to 


- agree on the department under which the colonial army 


should be placed. General Billot, one of the most capa- 
ble of War Ministers, declared a few years ago that 
his department had enough to do without botheri 

itself with the colonial forces; that it had one grea 
task to perform and could not embarrass itself by gaz- 
ing all round the world from Tonkin to Senegambia, 
but had to concentrate its attention on something 
nearer home. 


@A. 


N these words lies the clew to the whole difficulty of 
French expansion. France is attempting a double 
licy, the prosecution of which would have been 

baxely possible for her at the height of her vag oo 
and guided by the masterful genius of Napoleon. 

is striving to beat once a great Continental and a 
great colonial power, and her twofold ambition brings 
her across the path of Germany, the strongest military, 
and England, the strongest naval power in the world. 
In such a project, situated as France is, there is hard- 
ly a chance of final success. Even with a more health- 
ily growing population and a more flourishing budget, 
it would ‘be a physical impossibility for her to remain 
always on a war footing in Europe and at the same 
time to be ready to take up arms ‘at the ends of the 
earth. Jl faut choisir. er regeneration since the 
Franco-Prussian war, the readiness with which she 
paid off the indemnity, the splendid alacrity with 
which she remodelled her military forces and safe- 
guarded her international ition, are things that 
no one can belittle. In their display of patience and 
self-denial, they constitute, in the words of Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, “ the age moral victory ever 
won by a nation over itself.” France has shown more 
than once in her history that she cannot be ruined, but 
never more completely or with more admirable resolu- 
tion than in the past quarter of a century. 


UT whether from the restlessness born of long-de- 
ferred hope, or froma growing consciousness that 


. la revanche is really beyond her powers, or from the 


infectious example of other nations, France has within 
the last twenty years turned more and more from her 
natural policy to plunge into what for her has turned 
out to be the slough of colonial expansion. Colonies 
that: are self-supporting, that attract trade and set- 
tlers, are as a rule sources of strength to the parent 
nation. But the French colonies are a source of weak- 
ness to France. Not one of them has been able to 
show a balance on the fight side. Not one of them 
but has to be helped along by annual doles from the 
national exchequer. Martinique, Gaudeloupe, and Ré- 


. union are of “adult years” and should have ceased to. 


require subsidies, yet they still receive several millions. 
Algeria, splendidly situated though it is, is still, after 
an occupation of close on seventy years, a financial 
failure, with a perpetual deficit of about 30,000,000 
frances. Senegal and the Sudan and the French pos- 
sessions in China tell the same tale. As for the Congo, 
its financial condition seems beyond all hope of re- 


*demption. Wherever one turns, a similar state of af- 


fairs confronts one. The French colonies return no 
practical equivelent for the immense outlay devoted 
to them; they attract no colonists and. very little 
trade; they impoverish France instead of re-enforcing 


her. 


TCOR this there are several reasons on the surface. 
For one thing, France, like Germany, has come too 


* late into the colonial field to do more than annex what 


England did not care to take for herself. For another, 
the all.but stationary condition of the population de- 
prives France of the leading motive for expansion. 


.& university which shall be acceptable 


‘age of things that obtained throughout 


For a third, France is by instinct and training a mili- 
tary nation and a bureaucratic nation; and experience 
has shown that the soldier and the functionary are not 
the- proper foundation to build empires on. To read 
some Frerich writers, one would think that for the es- 


| flag, 
Maxim, and a salaried official. With the French 
chauvinists to conquer is to colonize; they clamor ‘for 
more territory, for fresh expeditions much as an ama- 
teur runs after bri¢-A-brac, very eagerly, very indis- 
criminately, and not knowing or caring whether the 
object sought after is worth having or no. M, Mar- 
chand’s appearance at Fashoda was proof of a deplor- 
able lack of system somewhere; and the quietude with 
which the French people as a whole took his ignomini- 
ous expulsion was in itself an indirect censure on the 


ism among the- common pare of France, as 

eré was among the Romans, as there is among the 
a The colonial -pa is a noisy, and in offi- 
cial and parliamentary ci 
but it carries little weight outside Paris. Such as it is, 
however, it seems to be speeding France to another 


en 


VIDENTLY the House of Commons is in no hurry 
to follow the Queen’s lead and treat Ireland and 
Irish questions with — that touch of intelligent sym- 
pathy they need and have rarely met with. e recent 
reappearance of the old proposal to set up in Ireland 
Catholics 
gave it a chance, which was not accepted, to do an act 
of grace and justice. By a hostile vote of 177 to 91 
the House decided against the motion, and though the 
debate showed some notable conversions to the Cath- 
olic cause and was brightened by an exceedingly fine 
speech from Mr. Balfour, its issue must be held as 
great a disappointment to the friends of England as to 


the friends of Ireland. The central fact of the situa- | 


tion is that of 3,200,000 Catholics in Ireland only 300 
take a university degree. Trinity College, of course, 
is open to them, just as Oxford and Cambridge are, but 
the atmosphere of Trinity College is essentially Prot- 
estant, and such as few Catholics care to move in. It 
is a rare thing to find more than 100 Catholic students 
on its books. “ As compared with Scotland or 
not to talk of land and Germany,” said the Bishop 
of Limerick, with absolute truth, “ such a condition of 
education as exists in Ireland carries one back a cen- 
tury and exhibits this country to all intents and pur- 
poses as having progressed very little — the aver- 

curope a hun- 
dred years ago.” At. 


Mant causes, for some of which Englishmen cannot 
disavow a collective responsibility, have made Ire- 
land too to ar for the higher educational 
needs of her people out of her own pocket. If the 
thing is to be done at all it must. be done land 
and out of the common exchequer. No ishman 
has ever yet ventured to contend that a system which 
deprives the vast majority of Irishmen of all facilities 
for educating themselves above the elementary stand- 


ards is a good system; but very many Englishmen 


have been unable to vote for the only measure by 
which the system can be destroyed. At the root of 


’ their opposition is the dislike of denominational edu- 


cation of any kind, and especially of its endowment by 
the state; and also the fear, never quite absent from 
the British mind, of Roman Catholicism. The first 
position is tenable in the abstract, but ought to be 
abandoned in view of the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
land. The second is in some measure excusable, or at 
least explicable, but wears a paltry air when put for- 
ward as a reason for denying Catholics secular educa- 
tion. Englishmen move very slowly towards a goal 
even after they are convinced it is the right sort of 
1 to aim for. Somebody once estimated that it took 
orty years to get anything done in England. At that 
rate it should not be long before even the mass of the 
le come to ize the reasonableness of the 
tholic claims. The question has been on the carpet 
already somewhat r than the prescribed time, and 
~ net intellect of land is firmly on the side of 


@ 
T. may be rememberéd that the only tangible result 
of the Diamond Jubilee of 1897 was the denuncia- 
tion by Great Britain of the commercial treaties with 
Germany and Belgium. The treaties which had been 


in force for over thirty years allowed Belgian and Ger- 


man traders to enter the colonial market on the same! 


‘terms as merchants with goods of British origin. The 
abrogation of this arrangement was forced upon the . 


British government by the Canadian offer to reduce 
the general tariff by one-eighth in favor of any coun- 
try importing Canadian goods free of duty. It is in- 
teresting to see how the experiment has turned out. 
The Canadian tariff came into operation July 1, 1898, 
and resulted in an increase of exports from Great 
Britain to the extent of nearly $3,000,000, and of ex- 
ports from Canada of $28,000,000. In the followi 
year the tariff was reduced to one-fourth in favor o 
Great. Britain, and 1899 was in consequence the most 
. A still further 


prosperous year in Canadian h 


an influential faction, | 
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reduction is now announced; and for the year 1900- 
1901 any country which ddmiite duty 
free will be allowed to export goods to ada at rates 
33% per cent. lower than the. ordi tariff, It is 
obvious that if the other colonies can only be induced to 
follow the example of Canada, an imperial Zollverein, 

h along very different lines from the one hitherto 

ned, may still be brought about. The old idea 
was that Great Britain should tax foreign imports in 
favor of colonial —- ‘The idea was im ticable 
because the colonies are not yet able to supply England 
either with all the foodstuffs or with all the raw ma- 
terial she needs. England cannot give up free trade, 
but it is not so certain that the colonies may not at 
some time or other be able to give up protection, .at 
least in part. The Canadian differential tariff and the 


success has it are rate very 
significant signs growing ty of the 


en 

THE English newspapers have welcomed the publica- 
tion of Mr. Hay's correspondence with "savelers 
powers on their Chinese commercial policy with almost 
excessive cordiality, and without exception pay high 


tribute to the neatness and finish of the Secretary of 
State’s performance. The interchange of views is val- 


-‘uable chiefly because it defines American attitude up - 


to a certain point. The position of the other powers 
was already wn, and the correspondence does not 
affect one’s estimate of it. But America’s apparent 
inactivity had been a trouble and oo any 4 to Great 
Britain. The Chinese crisis has now fermenting 
for nearly three years, yet until Mr.-Hay took the 
matter up there was no indication that the United 
States any but a passive interest in it. It is 
now on record that America is officially in favor of the 
o door, as guaranteed: by her treaties with China. 
is, of course, is the position she was bound to take | 
3 sooner or later.. Under the conditions of equality 
of opportunity that still prevail, the United States has 
built up a trade with China, not large when compared 
with the ee bre nderance of Great Brit- 
ain, but still greater n that of any other country. 
It is worth noting that the powers that’ have done 
most to disturb the status quo—France, Germany, and 
Russia—are precisely the powers that have the small- 
est commercial-interests. American trade with the 
Celestial Empire has all but trebled itself in the last 
seven years. Counting in the exports to Hong-kong 
it is at the present moment worth about $25,000,000 
a year. What it will be worth in the future depends 
entirely on the al efforts of American merchants 
backed up by administration. Except Japan, the 
United States stands in a better phical posi- 
tion than any other country to supply China with the 
goods she needs. The resources are here, the inventive 
skill is here, too, and every year finds the home market 
less and less sufficient to the American artisan, as it 
opening up o promise better things—pro- 
vided a fair field and no favor is still maintained. -. 


@A. 


T is worth while even at this late hour to clear up, 
by the help of the National Review, a mystery 
which has been made the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion in the American press and among American 
politicians. A short while since Lord Rosebery was 
reported to have declared in the House of Lords that 


in December last “her Majesty’s government made 


vigorous overtures to two great powers—Germany and 
the United States—for an alliance, but these over- 
tures were not received with such cordiality as to en- 
courage the government to pursue them.” nat Lord 
Rosebery actually did say was that the British gov- 
ernment had made public overtures to Germany and 
the United States—the reference being to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s celebrated indiscretion of last November, in 
which he openly favored the idea of “a new triple al- 
liance” between England, Germany, and the United 
States. Mr. Chamberlain was speaking entirely for 
himself and in no ways at the prompting of Lord 
Salisbury. As an exercise in the newest style of di- 
plomacy, his speech attracted an immense amount of 
attention abroad. In land, where people are used 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s habit of issuing “ unauthorized 
programmes,” it was discounted at once as a merely 
personal theory, and Lord Rosebery fastened ge it 
solely for the purpose of scoring a debating-point. He 
knew, of course, as well as anybody else, that the 
British government had never made, or ever thought 
of making, any overtures for an alliance with either 
Germany or-the United States; but it suited his pur- 
to parade Mr. Chamberlain’s outburst as an of- 

cial announcement of the views of the cabinet. There 

was nothing harmful in this, and if only he had been 
correctly reported there would have been no chance 
of a misunderstanding. It may be added that the . 
ple of Great Britain are not in the least anxious 

or an alliance with any power. They would prefer, 

whenever ible, to act in unison with the United 
States rat than with any other nation; but no 
British statesman, after the matter of the arbitration 
treaty, would dream of endeavoring to fate an al- 
liance with the American Senate. As Germany, 
the feeling of Englishmen for that country has en- 
tirely turned round in the last ten years, and almost 
any other power would be more acceptable as an ally, 
if an ally were needed. 
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-XXIL—ON ADMIRAL DEWEY’S” 
CANDIDACY 


“Dewey i a Prisi- 


= “Well, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “ I 
hope to hiven he won’t it. No 
rilitive iv mine iver held a pollyti- 

cal job, barrin’ mesilf. I was oeentilt cap- 
tain, an’ wan iv th’ best they was’in thim 
days, if I do say so that shudden’t. I was 
called Cap f’r manny years aftherward, a 
I’d’v joined th’ Gr-rand Army iv th’ Ray - 
blic if it. hadn’t been f’r me poor feet. 


tform, an’ 
Wat a No; sir, Prisidiney 


thries to pass 

re 

“An’ there ye wen "Wall, sir, 
hard r Cousin George n re tr 

to pay fr havin’ h 
aper. Thin he'll pr 
convictions in: Vermont. Thin he'll dis- 


-poin observers t 
was ilicted Prisidint: iv th* aig Bi th’ 
Jesuits.  Thiti some wan’ll te all 


sto about ‘his ‘not feelin’ 


an’ cudden’t vute. He'll find that a man 
can be r-right an’ be Prisidint, but he can’t 
be both at th’ same time. An’ he'll go 
down to breakfast an’ issue Gin’ral Ordher 
‘To All Superior Officers 

dmirals iv th’ United States 


anny man | 
dint hit Mim in th’ eye an’ charge same to 
m 


e. 
he’s a Dimmyerat an’ Joyce is wit hivn, 


hibel on th’ |. 
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nny iv me rilitives has been candy- ri give him a vote,” said Mr. Hen 
dates, but they niver cud win out again’ “It’s no sin to be a candydate fr Prisi- 
r-rest iv th’ fam’ly. “Tis so with Cousin dint.” : 
George. I’m again’ him. I’ve been a No,” said Mr. Dooley. “’Tis some- 


rayspictable saloon- -keeper f’r forty years | times a misfortune an’ sometimes a joke. 


round cakes) by the box for TOILET and BATH. a i 3 

‘Many physicians recommend it in cases where only the purest, most J : a 
delicate and neutral soap can be used. If you have never used Williams’ 
Shaving Soap, for the Toilet, a genuine Luxury awaits you. 


jn this ward, an’ oy not have th’ name | But I ye won’t vote fr him. He we. 4s 
“Iv coorse, I don’t Taine n . im, an’ it m eudden’ Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard, and in the fom + 
I’m with him f’r annything else in th’ gift | he got th job. Who was th’ Prisidint be- 3 hi 
iv th’ people fr’m a lovin-cup to a fure Mack? Oh, tubby sure!” ablets, Shaving Cream, are sold by 


an’ lot. He don’t mean annything be it. F. P. DUNNE. 


- Did ye iver see a sailor thryin’ to ride a 
horse? a comical sight. The res-on 
a sailor thries to ride a horse is because ne 

niver r-rode wan befure. 
| thing about it he wouldn’t do it. 

Cousin George. Afther he’d over 

‘| here awhile an’ got so ’twas safe f’r him 

| |~—s to go out without bein’ torn to pieces f’r 

‘soovenirs or lynched be a mob, he took a 
look ar-round him, an’ says he to a polis- 
man, ‘ What’s th’ governmint iv this coun- 
= ? Tis a raypublic, says th’ Pays 

What’s th’ main guy called?’ says 

| ‘He’s called Pr says 
polisman. ‘Is it a good job?’ Cote: 
in George. ‘°Tis betther thin thravellin’ 
beat,’ says th’ bull. ‘What’s th’ la-ads 

/ name that’s holdin’ it now?’ says Cousin 

George. ‘Mack,’ says the cop. ‘Irish?’ 
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and brain. At yout grocers or Imported and Town-made 


ere fr’m?’ sa 0,’ 8a 
the pecer. ‘Wheres that? says George fermented. (Ads _ Costumes, Cloaks, 

Ky nnaw,’ says th’ bull. 

th’ best iv frinds. pr Jackets, Etons. 


“* Well,’ says George to himsilf, ‘TI guess 
I'll have to go up an’ haye a look at this Sak mentrerne 
ta-ad’s place,’ he says. ‘An’ if it. looks TIFhion 
good,’ he says, ‘p’r’aps I cud nail it,’ he 7 
says. An’ he sven an’ sees Mack dic- 


ys 
tatin’ his Por licy to a ki- 
netoscope, an’ it looks Vike rike employ-— 
mint fr a spry man, an’ he goes back home 
an’ sinds f’r a rayporther, an’, says he: ‘fi 
always believe since I home 
frankly with th’ pr I haven’t seen 
‘manny papers since I’ve been at sea, but 
whin I was a boy me father used to take 
the Montpelier Paleejum. "Twas r-run be. 
a man be th’ name of Horse Clamback. 
He was quite a man whin sober. Ye’ve 
‘heerd iv him no doubt. But what I ast ye — 
up here fr was to ive ye a item that ye 
can write up in bs own way an’ hand 
to th’ r-rest iv th’ wg be I’m goin’ to be 
Prisidint. -I like th’ looks iv th’ job an’ 
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HE Americans have made many in- 
teresting discoveries during their 
occupation of Cuba, and no ene of 
these has aroused keener interest, 
especially among military men, 
than the temporary land defences 
of the city. of Havana. It was 
known to the United States even 
before the war with Spain that 
the coast and harbor defences were 
more or less obsolete. .A vague un- 
derstanding prevailed in the War 
Department that Havana had been 
fortified ainst an approach by 
land, but it is only recently that 
: the marvellous extent of these forti- 
fications has been developed by careful surveys. For 
ten months past a corps of engineers and draughts- 
men, under the direction of Assistant-Engineer Joseph 
A. Sargent, has been at work surveying and plotting 
every foot of the ground in the Department of Havana. 
An elaborate report, fully illustrated by means of pho- 
_ tographs and drawings, will soon be in the hands of 
the War Department for use in the schools of warfare, 
er possibly, if need be in the future, for the more se- 


rious purpose of making or repelling an attack upon 


the city. 

Havana has a population of about 220,000. The 
city proper lies to the west of the harbor, but the 
suburbs of Guanabacoa, Regla, Jesus del Monte, Cerro, 
and Vedado, to the east, south, southwest, and west of 
the city, are so situated and so closely identified with 
‘the life of the city that their thirty thousand or more 
inhabitants must be added to the population of Ha- 
vana in considering the question of defence. Includ- 
‘ing these suburbs Havana is a very irregular settle- 
ment, about seven miles east and west and two miles 
north and south, and practically surrounding the har- 
‘bor. For ten miles south of this thickly settled dis- 
trict extend the highly cultivated truck-gardens and 
fertile fields, mostly tended by Chinamen, which sup- 
ply the people with food. The first attempt at the 
Jand deferice of Havana was against the insurgents. 
The tactics followed by the latter were those of quick 
raids and constant¢guerilla warfare against supply- 
points and remote outposts. To meet these conditions 
the Spanish army engineers first outlined a “zone of 
_cultivation.”” This was about seven miles east and 
west and ten miles north and south, or about seventy 
square miles of territory adjacent to the city. | 


For the defence of this zone of cultivation a stone 


wall was built, commencing on the coast at the mouth 
of the Cojimar River, two miles east of the-harbor. 
This wall extended ten miles to the south, seven miles 
to the west, and ten miles to the north again, regain- 
ing the coast-line at the mouth of the Chorrera River, 
about two miles west of the harbor mouth. In the 
north half of this enclosure lies the harbor and the 
city. with its suburbs, the south half being devoted to 
the purposes of cultivation. The wall marking the 
bouridary of this zone is about breast-high to a man, 
broad and heavy enough to stand considerable hammer- 
ing from light guns, and is buttressed at regular in- 
tervals to provide stations for lookouts or sentinels. 
At longer intervals stand block-houses for purposes of 
observation and the shelter of troops. 
In the southwest corner of this zone are the famous 
Vento Springs, from which, by means of the Aqueduct 
‘de Albear, is conducted to Havana, seven miles dis- 


‘one, but hardly a 


HON. JOHN K. GOWDY, UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL AT PARIS, 
7 Who will be the busiest American in the French Capital this Summer. : 
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tant, its ample supply of the purest water. Five miles 
north of the south line of this zone of cultivation, and 
immediately south of the populated section, is the line 
of fortifications, which sweep in a quarter-circle from 
the coast on the east to the coast on the west side of 


' the harbor, and enclose the city and its suburbs within 


their formidable protection. The land about Havana 
is favorable to defence. Broken ridges and hills 
stand between the city and the country to the south, 
affording numerous sites for guns,.the fire from which 
commands every possible land approach. Not a single 
point of vahtage has been overlooked by the Spanish 
engineers. Nearly all of these defences were first con- 
structed to protect the city from the insurgent at- 
tacks. When war with the United States was inevi- 
table, new fortifications were built, old ones were re- 


_paired and strengthened, and artillery was placed 


—- it would do the most damage to an approach- 
ing foe. | Ss 

In their survey of these defences the American en- 
gineers have discovered over one hundred and sixty 
distinct constructions, ranging from formidable and 


complex redoubts, equipped for heavy guns and sup- 


plied with magazines, store - houses, and accommoda- 
tions for four or five hundred soldiers, to. the simple 
intrenchments for the shelter of infantry outposts. It 
is this system of redoubts, parapets, batteries, and in- 
trenchments which has excited the interest and ad- 
miration of the American army officers. Commencing 
east of Guanabacoa, at the mouth of the Cojimar 
River, they are thickly planted on evéry ridge and 
hill-top, and form a chain of defence between the Coji- 
mar on the east to even beyond the Almendares 
River, eight miles to the west, completely surround- 
ing the residence part of the zone, and sweeping the 
entire face of the cultivated portion with deadly cross- 
fires. In these defences there is room for fifteen thou- 


sand soldiers. - Under the protection of their guns. 


thousands of troops could move from the city with 
rapidity and safety to any point where their presence 


was demanded by the exigencies of the military situa- 


tion. In measuring the zone of fire from these fortifi- 


cations it has been found that not only is every part of 


the open country about Havana covered by at least 
int is not included within the 
range of three or four. The fortifications all bear 
typically Spanish names. Some of these refer to their 


character, shape, or the surroundings. Others are. 


named for well-known persons, canonized or otherwise. 
The longest trenches are those of San Felipe. The 
strongest redoubts are Azotea, Animas, Mordazo. Cruz 
del Padre, El Mazo, Timon, Ingenito, Chipre, Ceiba, 
and La Tropical.. The finest block-house in Cuba is 
probably the one at Vento, which is of brick and will 
accommodate one hundred and fifty men. . 

To facilitate the movement of troops from the city 
to the outer circle of defence and from one part to an- 
other of the zone itself, four magnificent macadamized 
roads leave the city like spokes from the hub of a 
wheel, to the east, south, southwest, and west; and 
these are belted together at intervals by smaller roads, 
not macadamized, but fairly passable, It may be said 
there are really five of these: y roads, for 
one follows the Albear aqueduct to Vento Springs— 
though it is in very bad repair at this time, hence not 
classed with the others. Thus within an hour from 
the time word was given in the Havana barracks ten 
thousand soldiers could be thrown to any point along 
the outer line of defence, and all the time remain un- 


{ 


der cover of the heavy guns on the ridges and hills. 
These roads are excellent in all weathers. They follow 
the natural easy grades of the low hills and gentle 
slopes, and for much of the time in moving to the front 
the troops en route would be hidden from an enemy ap- 
proaching the city from the west, south, or east. 

It had been agreed in Washington, in the early days: 
of the war with Spain, that if an attack was to be 


_ made upon Havana the American army should land at 


Mariel, about twelve miles to the west. It was also 
deemed probable that another force would be landed 
simultaneously near the mouth of the Cojimar River, 
where the British landed many years ago in their suc- 
cessful expedition against the mse From these two 
pe the American troops would have surrounded 

avana on the land side. The navy would have been 
of little assistance in the actual reduction of Havana, 
except to protect the landings and maintain the base 
of supplies, for a bombardment of the city would have 
been but a wilful destruction of property and the lives 
of non-combatants, as the Spanish troops were pre- 
pared, in such a case, to move out into their fortifica- 
tions on the hills. After the landing, skirmishing 
would have commenced -at once. The Americans’ 
would soon have captured the outer defences of the 
zone of cultivation and the Vento Springs, but Ha- 
vana would have secured its water from the Almen- 
dares River, lower down. It was then the American 
artillery would: have played its part, for until the 
heavy guns of the defences of the city were silenced 
no body of troops could have advanced without ter- 
rible loss. This would have been all the greater from 
the fact that all around the redoubts, in front of all 
the trenches, and’also along the roads, the Spaniards 
had planted miles of murderous barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, which are more discouraging to advancing sol- 
diers than the opposition of a superior force. If the 
Spanish tactics in the defence of Havana had been the 
same as at Santiago, the: Americans would have been 
allowed- to fight their way against inferior bodies of — 
troops, well intrenched, until the main line of fortifi- 
cations was reached, where the Spaniards would have 
made their final stand. It would have been a great 
battle, greater than any fought by United States 
troops since the civil war. Victory would have result- — 
ed in the end, but its cost in human life would have 
brought sorrow to thousands of homes under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

During the war with the United States, Spain had 
in Havana about 100,000 trained soldiers, commanded 
by the best officers in the Spanish army, and all wildly 
impatient to put an end to their long idleness and 
strike a blow in aid of their country. With such a 
force, behind such defences, it was little wonder that 
some of General Blanco’s officers actually wept when 
told, of the ceful surrender of Cuba to the Ameri-’ 
cans. Five hundred and twenty Spanish soldiers held 
General Lawton and his army at bay at Caney for ten 
hours, and only yielded when over two hundred and 
fifty of them had been killed or wounded and eighty | 
had retreated. Less than one thousand Spanish sol- 
diers on the hill at San Juan brought heavy loss, con- 
fusion, and dismay to General Shafter’s army. Ameri- 
can Officers familiar with the surroundings of Havana 
now believe that the defences of that city could not 
have been successfully stormed by an American army 


of less than 100,000, assisted by the navy, and that 


even then the loss to the American side would have 
been at least twenty thousand men. ; 
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Rye recall of Captain Richard P. Careful selection of fruit and = *- 
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of those who are best | | methods and - hi oe phrases he 
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_ practically expired. Leary undoubtedly 
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, SON, Baltimore. Md. the American flag and the United States 
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: ernor of Guam picturesque. 

4 every one who knows him and thousands 

” es I HE, . Beginners who do not know him call him—is more 
| than picturesque ; he is positively rug- 
Amateurs ged, always interesting, and never hap- 
| Professionals _| pier than when he scents the atmosphere 
y ) of strife. His career in the navy has 


FROM been one of turmoil. Few men in the. 
navy have more sturdy friends or more 
$5.00 bitter enemies among his immediate fel- | 
lows than Dick Leary. Three times his | 
name has been removed from the roster. i 
$50.00 Twice it was restored by the department 
: after thorough investigation and review of, 
The Poco Cameras combine all the circumstances under which it was re- 
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Some: of the naval officers have never’ 
and have every improvement of _| forgiven Leary for that distinction. His 
practical utility. | career in the navy has not been a bed of 4 
| ««. & Fine Illustrated Catalogue on application | roses. He didn’t get much of a chance in 
| ey the war with Spain. Maybe it was be- 
, Rochester ) cause there was a reluctance to allow one 
| with something. of the repute of a dare- 
Camera devil ta come to the front, and it might 
have been that the prejudice of others had: 
| Gand some effect. Just before the war came 
: a S ] he had had another time of stress in the 
i] upply navy. Some of his enemies suddenly dis- 
io | ) Co. ‘ covered that Leary was color-blind. He 
| ia ey. said it wasn’t so, and again he confound- 
ed his enemies, although it took more) 
South St., than one examination to. theroughly es- 
Rochester, tablish~ Leary’s contention. The anti- 
N.Y. Learyites that time thought they had 
sure, but he passed his examination for. a 
| dd o ELECTRIC LAUNCHES 
co scure work in the war, and now has won it 
notoriety and glory of a certain kind 
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Secretary of the Navy, but no official doc- | 
ument af approval, and when it was pro. | THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY, 
posed ta give him the thanks of Congress 3 
a storm raged about him. He had resisted | soscconcconccenecesccesccoseconceres | LAST PERSONALLY CONDUCTED ~ a7 


the aggressions of the German influence ! 


in Samoa and had cleared his ship for 
action one day when a German war-ship 
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itd Leary had fired on that German war-| 
aa al ship it would probably have brought on 
hy war between the United States and Ger- 
i many. It was a tremendous responsibility 
to put on a lieutenant-commander. No 
officer of his years and rank was ever | 
| placed in such a position. He was un: 
questionably right in his attitude, and in 
his vigor he was truly American. His 
distinction, it is openly asserted, brought | 
down upon him more jealousy, ‘and that 
may account for the fact that, inasmuch | 
as his country gave him no public ap- | 
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.. HE.-WELD CLUB BOAT-HOUSE, | THE WELD SOPHOMORE CREW, THE NEWELL SENIOR CREW. 
versity must suffer same of success. ye men ice in racing which the o 
Rowing at Harvard Now in recent years there have been ‘interest- The wos 
| | : | ot Ss ing changes in rd. I believe that a cg are successful, as it was found that, after the dd crew 
| regarded with more enthusiasm, and that without any races, the Newell became a mere name. 
: | . tit F the many theories that have been ad- neglect of our more serious work. And with this An attempt is now being made to remedy this fault. 
| °° | vanced to explain Harvard’s lack of suc- .c has come success, due pot to Mr, Oorbin’s The rowing men are divided equally between the clubs 
cess in athletics, only one is worth consid- smaller residential units, but to a new and ene instead of heing allowed to chaose Sod Gutadloes. The 


_ ghells also haye been redistributed, and a regular coach 


| | | ering—that of an outgrown system, I first regulated system of handling candidates for ath] 
saw this set forth in an article by John teams. | s | | enga for the Newell, so that the clubs shall be on 
| Corbin in Weexiy of April 17, | exactly the same basis, A further change is that, in- 
era! . 1897. Mr. Corbin at once set aside all idea af bad Under the old system the squads of ’varsity and class stead of the r ar crews, each club is to have class 
i. 5 7 coaching, bad training, and favoritism, and gave as his oarsmen were chosen at the seenning of the season, so and Law School eights. These, with the exception of 

| ae ee reason the inadequacy of the social and athletic sys- that the crews might be together as long as ible. the Freshmen, who cannot -into condition so early, 
as tems. The English colleges; where. a. man is first a. This made a man’s chance depend almost entirely on raced on April 6 and April 7 for the honor of represent- 
=. ; | college and then a university man, were given as an his previous experience, and left little op ity for ing their respective classes. The class races between 
| “3 example of an ideal arrangement.. At Harvard there late development. The plan assured unity, but was winning crews, and a kind of consolation race for 

. J was no such unit of organization; the college had be- far from assuring the development of the best material. the losers, were held on April 13 and April 14. All 


along other lines that athletics were generally rele- the organization of the Newell Club as a rival of the the sixteen men who form the university squad. The 


| | come too large-to be considered as a single body, while Mr, Lehmann advocated the principle of keeping more the men were allowed a short rest duri first half 
1 o | class spirit had been greatly diminished by the elective men at work, and not par: Bags crew until later in of the spring recess, and returned on Thursday, April 
ita , system. The clubs were insufficient because they were the year. This, coming at a when the Weld Club 19, The plan from this point was the same as before— 
Vy | _ too small and not well enough united. Mr. Corbin was beginning to demand recognition, gave the im- the formation of graded crews at both clubs to race 
° | went on to point out that Harvard had advanced so far - pulse to the new system, the first step in which was on the lst of May as a final basis for the selection of 


| : gated to an insignificant position even by those most Weld. All candidates for the crew were compelled to plan for the Freshmen is similar to that for the whole 
f | | | _ actively engaged in them.- The conclusion that he try for their class crews; Then, after the class races, wuniversity-—to weed them out until there are only two 
: 7 . drew was that Harvard could not succeed until it was they were sent to the clubs and arranged in graded crews at each club, and to let these race as a final test _ 
: "i ilivided inte “ social and residential units of about the crews. These also held races, which formed the basis for the selection of the regular Freshman crew. 
 gize of the smaller American colleges.” _ Moreover, he for the selection of the university squad. The purpose That the system was a success last year may be seen 


| by the fact that four practically unheard-of men devel-— 
oped into ’varsity materjal, to the.exclusion of former 

| . ‘ ; members of the crew. e modified plan this year 
gives an opportunity for even more.men to row, and | 
gives these men more racing experience. There are | 
now not one, but two or three crews from every class 
at each of the clubs. In the case of the Freshmen there 
are six, so that there are not less than twenty-five 
crews, exclusive of fours and pairs, rowing each day. 

- We.are building up a system that will make it as nat- 
ural for a fellow to spend his afternoon on the river 
as on the ball-field. e great development that the 
system has already attained cannot be appreciated 
until -it has been seen in operation. Any one who has 
ao seen it can never doubt that Harvard has at last 
found the key to success. 


. But, you may object, this is a mere empty © yma that 
is of no use unless you have tried materia! and master- 
cs to put it together. The first of these is pre- 
cisely what the system aims to develop, With so many 
men (over 200) rowing regularly, there can never be a 

-dearth of experienced oarsmen. If these are not al- | 

ways stars they will, at least, be acceptable material 

an representative of the best ability in the 
University. is year we are particularly fortunate in 
experienced men. Perhaps the most -sheamaggy ow last 
r’s *varsity eight—Captain Higginson, Sheafe, H 
croft, Lawrence, Tilton, Wood, Evans, and Hard- 

, ing; Blake, a substitute last r; Biddle of the ’98 - 
crew; Hawkins and Pe of the Junior class; and 
Ladd, G. Bantroft, and Brownell of the 1903 Freshman 
crew. Nor are we deficient in coaches to develop our 
material, Mr. E. C. Storrow is again head coach, with | 
J. J. Storrow, 85; G. 8. Mumford, ’87; and H. W. i 
Keyes, °87, to assist him as before. Besides these, : 
Coach Donovan of the Weld, who has had such marked 
success in the t, is devoting all his time to the | 
crews of that club, while evaghe Vail, formerly coach 
of the Ariel and Vesper boat clubs, is doing the same — 
at the Newell. 
_ Jt is this very wealth of coaches that has caused the 
most serious doubts of the success of the system. It 
was feared by many that men taught by two different 
coaches por not be brought together under a third 
without serious interference of methods. If one cited — 
the case of the best English crews, which row together 
for only a few weeks, it was retorted that in England 
every one rowed the same stroke. Now that is pre-, 
¢isely the case at Harvard. All the coaches are work- 
ing along the lines laid down by Mr. Lehmann, aoe 
they are rather more slide, and consequently 
rather lens y- swing, One may lay more stress on 
catching with the legs, and an on catching with : 
the shoulders; one may insist on the rapidity with §- 
which the hands are shot away. on the recover, and | 
another on the rapidity with which the body follows 
the hands; but in all essential points there is no con- 
flict. Certainly no one can complain that the differ- 
ence in ing caused any serious difficulty last year. 
I cannot leave this subject without again paying trib- 
ute to Mr. Lehmann, to whom more than to any other 

| one man this system, with its past success prom- 

ise of future su: is due. 
MR, MIFFLIN WHARTON AND HIS CHAMPION BEAGLES. ee: ATHANIEL Horton BaTCHELDER. 
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000,000, and with the rE of the re- 


subsidiary lines, enamine to $8,500,000, 
are to be taken up, so that the whole sys- 
tem will be covered by the $50,000,000 


mortgage. 
| On ~~ announcement the stock, 
which been at about 108, 
advanced ten points. next day came 
the announcement that the Metropolitan 
Company, at a meeting of the director 
of . two tions, had decided to 
lease the Third Avenue system for 990 
‘rs, and operate it in connection with 
ts own. e. i came from the 
Third Avenue- , and the 


y 
ment te to be ratified by its stockholders: 
but as the Metropolitan has become “the 
owner of a majority of the stock, the 
transaction is practically one-sided. <Ac- 


cording to the terms of the lease the 


Third Avenue stockholders are to receive 
for the first four years simply the net 
earnings of that ries gaa over its fixed 
charges and opera expenses; for the 
next two vidend of five per 
cent.; and he fy next four a dividend of 
ron cent. After that seven cent. 


he stock is guaranteed. are | 


100,000 shares of the Third Avenue stock, 

ratively little of which is in the 
meagtink. On the day of the lease it had 
advanced to 124, but after the announce- 
ment it receded to 117. It rallied the next 
day, and all the traction stocks grew 
strong on the settlement of this matter, 


which had disturbed the market for est | 


Ex London buying 
has- contin to give strength to. the 
leadi securities in the rail- 


road A special feature has been 
advance of Baltimore and Ohio prcaion 
which has 


passed -the common again | 
risen nearly to 90, 


be retired at or near par, and the common 
stock be 
basis. 


Missouri Pacific induced active 
its stock at advancing prices. Sugar 
tinues to be a disturb element, u 
conflicting reports of a cessation of 
tilities u 

y, and of their relentless continuance. 

battle continues thus far, and the 
price of sugar, as fixed by the ehief rivals 
of the “Trust,” is said to admit of np 


buying of 


ell in refining, and the National ane 
0. 


lienhauer works continue to be sh 
down. A 


with - $5,000,000 of co 


and $4,000,000 five-per-cent. 


fond debentures, to take in the 


National Starch Manufacturing Company, 


| the United Starch Company, and the 
| United: Glucose Company, which last owns 
‘most of the stock of the ‘United pore: 2 


bacco Com the one great rival of the 
American Company, 

known as“ The Tobacco 
a statement for last. year showing assets 
and liabilities — under $100,000,000. It 


has $48,844, erred and $48,846,- 

100 of la latter pays. no 
dividend. 

The New York mone -market has shown 

ease, steady rate for 

call loans has Bong . t., while 

three and one-half has prevailed for sixty 


placed upon a dividend-paying 
report of dividends for the 


n the American Refining Com- | 


r-cent. cumulative 
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All the hops used 
in Schlitz beer are im- 
ported from Bohe- 
mia. They are se- 
. lected by one of the 
owners of our busi- 
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_each year at the ho 
picking season, hie 
in the world. | 


Then we keepthem 
in refrigerating 
rooms until they are a 
used. We. preserve 
their aroma, so that | 
they come to our vats a a 
with all the freshness 
and virtue that they | 
hadonthe vines. is 


_ That’s one reason 
why Schlitz beer is so. ig — 
material used in it is. 
the best that money 
can buy. But with- 
i out purity that ex- re 
pense would be folly, ey 
No beer can be good 
re unless it is pure. To 

insure absolute pur- a 
ity, we largely in- 
crease the necessary | | 
cost of our brewing. . 


Your physician 
knows, Ask him~ 
which beer is best for 
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t n 
element in~ the New 
|  stock-market, It. was 
authoritatively announced | 
a syndicate headed by a prom oe. bel 
banicig firm hed. taken $35,000,000 
-per-cent, bonds, guaran 
Metropolitan _ This amour | 
was said, would of the 
debt,- meet all outstanding claims; a 
provide for the completion of imp Bs 
ments. The total issue was to be : 5 
| ’ 
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ion ,500, is consi te P 4 
for a new “ Trust.” The Continental To- DRA WING-ROOM CARS DINING 
ip a Cc q 
: y days four per cen | 
——____—_________._.._ ........— | effect af the refunding operation. ahd the 

| | issue of new bank-notes has been distinct- 

| ly felt, The Sub- “has been pay- |, 
ing out money for premiums on the old 
bonds converted in wo- sents, WASHINGTON STREET 

banks, while considerable of the addition, STREET, 

r. come into circulation. There has not | 
been time to furnish the notes for new | 
banks, as the process of making plates 

| and printing occupies about six weeks. a 


